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How  civilized  are  we? 
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THE  extent  to  which  the  world  has 
changed  the  laborer  who  uses  his  body 
into  the  workman  who  uses  his  head,  is  the 
index  of  civilization.” 


So  said  Edward  Everett  Hale. 

Electricity  is  gradually  substituting  its  untiring 
energy  for  muscular  effort  in  every  branch  of 
industry;  it  needs  only  to  be  directed  by 
human  intelligence.  Its  use  is,  therefore,  a 
significant  “index  of  civilization.” 

In  the  measure  that  America’s  industrialists 
appreciate  and  adopt  the  economic  advantages 
of  electric  power,  fight,  and  heat,  and  keep  in 
closest  touch  with  the  rapid  advance  of  all 
electrical  applications,  they  advance  the  national 
standard  of  civilization  and  increase  the  revenue 
of  their  business. 

Perhaps  the  time  will  come  when  we  can  point 
to  completely  electrified  industry  as  our  answer 
to  the  question  “How  civilized  are  we?” 


This  civilizing  process  has 
begun  in  homes  as  well  as  in 
factories — but  it  has  only  be- 
gun. There  are  millions  of 
dwellings  in  which  there  are  as 
yet  no  electrical  appliances  to 
take  the  place  of  muscular 
work.  The  General  Electric 
Company  is  devoting  all  its 
resourcesof  researchand  manu- 
facture to  theextension  of  elec- 
trical service  in  every  activity  of 
life.  Its  specialists  will  cooper- 
ate with  you  in  the  application 
of  electricity  to  your  needs. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
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“On  College  Street’’ 

SELLS 

Hart  Schaffner  & Marx  Clothes 


If  you  need  anything  from  a 

Drug  Store 

Try 

TOBIN’S 

25  West  College  Street 

We  are  Agents  for 

Crane’s,  DeKlyn’s,  and  Liggett’s 
CHOCOLATES 


THE  JOHN  LERSCH  CO. 

ELYRIA,  OHIO 

EVERYTHING  IN  DRY  GOODS— LADIES’ 
AND  CHILDREN’S  WEARING 
APPAREL 


The  right  styles  at  the  right  time  and  at  the 
right  prices. 

Mail  Orders  Given  Special  Attention 


Oberlin  Dry  Cleaning  Co. 

(Opposite  Postoffice) 

Best  and  Quickest  Service 
All  Work  Done  in  Our  Own  Plant 
Twelve-hour  Service  if  Necessary 
Evening  Gowns  and  Dress  Suits  Given 
Special  Attention. 

PHONE  1 8 1 AUTO  SERVICE 


RIVERS 

C.  Ross,  Proprietor 

Always  the  Best  in 

SHOE  SHOE 

REPAIRING  SHINING 

40  South  Main  St. 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Why  not  buy  a home  in 

Oberlin  ? 

I have  them  listed  from 

$3000.00  to  $30,000.00 

Will  be  glad  to  send  a description  to 
anyone  interested 

J.  L.  EDWARDS 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 
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Program  For  Commencement 
JUNE,  1928 


Thursday,  June  14 
Examinations  end  at  noon. 

7 :00 — Physical  Education  Department  Pag- 
eant, “Our  Lady’s  Juggler.” 

Friday , June  15 

7 :00 — Physical  Education  Department  Pag- 
eant, “Our  Lady’s  Juggler.” 

8:15 — Commencement  Concert  of  the 
School  Music  Department. 

Saturday,  June  16 

8:00 — Senior  Class  Breakfast. 

10:00 — Conservatory  Commencement,  First 
Part,  Warner  Hall. 

12:00 — Luncheon,  O.  C.  Club. 

4:00 — Senior  Class-Day  Exercises. 

6:00 — Varsity  O.  Banquet,  Reunions  of 
Literary  Societies,  Other  Group 
Dinners. 

8 :00 — Conservatory  Commencement,  Sec- 
ond Part,  Finney  Chapel. 

Sunday,  June  17 

10:30 — Services  in  the  Churches  of  the  Vil- 
lage. 

3:30 — Academic  Procession. 

4:00 — Baccalaureate  Service;  Sermon  by 
Dr.  Dan  F.  Bradley,  Pastor  of  Pil- 
grim Congregational  Church,  Cleve- 
land. 

8:00 — Class  Reunions,  informal. 

8:00 — Shansi  Meeting. 

8:00 — Members  of  the  Faculty  informally 
at  home. 

Monday,  June  18 

9:30 — Semi-Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees. 

9:30 — Varsity-Alumni  Baseball  Game. 

I :30 — Alumni  Council. 


President  Wilkins’s  First  Commencement 


2:00 — Alumni  Association  Meeting;  Class 
Distinctions,  Stunts,  Business,  Ad- 
dress. Warner  Concert  Hall. 

4:00-9:00 — Class  Reunions.  Formal  Din- 
ners, etc. 

7:15 — Campus  Illumination;  Step  Exer- 
cises, Senior  and  Junior  Women 

7:45 — President’s  Reception,  Art  Building. 

8:15 — Campus  Illumination;  Band  Con- 
cert. 

9:15 — Alumni  Parade. 

9:45 — Group  Singing. 

Tuesday,  June  19 

7:30 — Executive  Committee,  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. 

9:30 — Academic  Procession. 

10:00 — Commencement  Exercises;  Address 
by  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary. 

1 :00 — Alumni  Dinner. 

8:00 — Reunion  Glee  Club  Concert. 

10:00 — Senior  Prom. 
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By  action  of  the  Commencement  Committee  of  the 
Faculty  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Alumni  Association,  Alumni 
ALUMNI  Day  will  be  on  Monday  instead  of  Saturday 
DAY  during  the  next  Commencement  week. 

CHANGED  When  the  Commencement  Exercises  were  on 
Wednesday  the  meeting  of  the  Alumni 
Association  was  held  on  Tuesday.  After  Commencement 
Day  was  changed  to  Monday,  Alumni  Day  was  changed 
to  Saturday. 

This  new  arrangement  neither  adds  nor  subtracts  from 
the  total  Commencement  time  but  merely  starts  the  pro- 
gram one  day  later  and  extends  it  one  day  further. 

It  is  thought,  though,  that  by  bringing  Alumni  Day  over 
into  a new  week  it  will  give  the  many  alumni  in  teaching 
a better  opportunity  to  get  here  and  will  give  the  re- 
union classes  more  opportunity  to  prepare  for  the  illumi- 
nation night  parade. 

The  business  men  of  the  village  also  prefer  Monday 
night  for  the  parade,  as  in  former  years  it  has  decidedly 
interfered  with  their  Saturday  night  business. 

The  reasons  why  a student  or  his  parents  select 
Oberlin  for  him  are  both  interesting  and  significant.  We 
are  just  in  the  season  of  decision  for 
WHY  MY  many  as  to  where  they  will  spend  their 

CHILDREN  next  four  years.  Men’s  (women’s), 

HAVE  GONE  co-ed,  east,  west,  large,  small,  country, 

TO  OBERLIN  city,  state,  endowed,  independent,  con- 

trolled, — what  type  and  where  shall  it 
be?  Of  course  some  people  also,  or  maybe  only,  consider 
the  athletic  standing  or  social  standing  of  the  institution. 
And  we  hope  that  many  give  thought  to  the  scholastic 
record.  That  finances  figure  largely  there  is  no  doubt. 

It  is  a real  problem  in  many  a household  and  is  likely 
just  now  to  be  receiving  a great  deal  of  consideration. 

To  learn  what  some  of  the  reasons  were  that  led 
present  students  to  Oberlin  the  editor  asked  a few  par- 
ents to  express  themselves.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  are 
the  answers  from  five. 

One  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from  a reading  of  these 
letters  is  that  a real  responsibility  rests  upon  an  alumnus 
to  faithfully  represent  his  alma  mater,  for  unquestion- 
ably an  institution  is  judged  by  the  type  of  men  and 
women  who  leave  its  halls. 

Buildings,  grounds,  and  equipment  play  their  part  and 
must  in  themselves  help  mould  the  youth,  but  after  all 
it  is  by  the  personality  of  faculty,  students 
and  graduates  that  the  world  judges  an 
institution.  To  help  be  sure  that  Oberlin 
has  the  right  type  of  alumni  she  has  been 
increasingly  careful  in  her  selection  of  stu- 
dents. It  is  not  a mere  matter  of  having 
had  good  grades  in  high  school,  though  that  is  of  first  im- 
portance, or  of  passing  entrance  examinations  in  certain 
subjects,  by  which  an  applicant  is  judged,  but  of  having  in- 
herent capacity,  the  right  attitude  toward  study  and  life 
and  being  the  type  that  will  fit  into  the  kind  of  college 
Oberlin  is  trying  to  be. 


The  high  standards  of  entrance  are  unquestionably 
bringing  a high  type  of  young  manhood  and  young  woman- 
hood to  Oberlin.  One  cannot  meet  these  boys  and  girls 
on  the  campus  day  after  day,  observe  them  at  their 
serious  tasks  and  in  their  recreations  without  holding  a 
fine  opinion  of  them,  and  of  feeling  certain  that  they  will 
as  alumni  continue  to  make  the  impression  that  will 
influence  others  to  select  Oberlin. 

With  the  cessation  of  the  men’s  literary  societies  a 
few  years  ago  considerable  concern  was  manifest  among 
the  alumni.  For  fifty  years  or  more 
RENEWED  the  extra  curricular  life  of  the  student 

INTEREST  had  centered  about  the  literary  societies. 

IN  FORENSICS  Now  they  were  defunct.  What  was  the 
student  world  coming  to?  What,  if 
anything,  of  an  intellectual  nature  was  taking  the  place 
of  “lit”  society? 

The  answer  in  part  is  found  in  the  rapid  growth  of 
dramatics  in  Oberlin.  It  was  in  1905  that  the  first  pro- 
fessional dramatics  appeared  in  Oberlin  — the  Ben  Greet 
Players  in  Shakespearean  roles.  Dramatic  readings  had 
preceded,  and  no  telling  but  what  an  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin 
troop  had  visited  the  village. 

In  1906  the  senior  class,  as  part  of  its  Commencement 
program,  presented  “Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.”  (A  few 
weeks  before  in  the  Baldwin-Talcott  ampitheater  an  11  p. 
m.  performance  of  “T-wo  Gentlewomen  of  Vermilion”  had 
been  staged  by  certain  senior  men.)  Since  that  time 
there  has  been  a steady  increase  of  interest  and  time  de- 
voted to  dramatics,  largely  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor P.  D.  Sherman.  The  dramatic  club  is  now  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  student  life  and  takes  the  attention  of 
many  of  the  students  who  under  the  older  conditions 
would  be  interested  in  literary  societies. 

The  motive  for  the  literary  societies  maintaining  a 
separate  library  disappeared  with  the  building  of  the 
Carnegie  Library;  the  need  of  the  U.  L.  A.  lecture  course 
was  no  longer  felt  when  the  college  increased  its  number 
of  special  lectures.  The  Review  has  continued  steadily 
and  a literary  magazine  has  been  in  existence  more  or  less 
of  the  time  for  twenty-five  years. 

But  interest  in  public  speaking  and  debate  has  not 
entirely  subsided,  though  since  the  World  War  it  had  been 
at  a low  ebb  till  the  last  two  years.  Professor  Harbison, 
during  his  three  years  here,  started  a return  of  the 
tide  and  under  Professor  Utterback  the  tide  has  risen 
perceptably. 

The  account  by  Professor  Utterback  in  this  issue 
shows  clearly  that  a comprehensive  plan  for  forensics  ex- 
ists and  is  being  put  into  execution.  By  a financial  grant 
to  the  department  and  the  giving  of  credit  to  students 
participating  in  intercollegiate  debate  a decided  stimulus 
has  been  given  by  the  college.  Because  of  this  revival 
from  within  there  has  been  little  that  the  alumni  com- 
mittee, appointed  two  years  ago,  needed  to  do  but  lend 
its  encouragemnt. 

Women  and  men  are  sharing  equally  in  the  work  of 
the  Forensic  Union  and  in  the  debates;  and  a keener  ap- 
preciation of  the  value  of  public  speaking  is  evident. 


A COLLEGE 
IS  JUDGED 
BY  ITS 
ALUMNI 


TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN  ^ 


Two  Translations  From  the  Italian 


Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli 

(From  Carducci) 

O Brother  Francis,  what  a sweep  of  air 
Vignola’s  lovely  cupola  doth  surround! 

With  arms  crossed,  in  thy  mortal  passion  there, 
Naked  thou  liest  on  the  naked  ground. 

July’s  aflame,  and  songs  of  love  are  heard 
Floating  o’er  fields  of  toil.  Oh  that  a trace 
The  Umbrian  song  might  give  me  of  thy  word, 
The  Umbrian  sky  might  show  me  of  thy  face! 
Where  on  the  lofty  splendor  of  the  skies 
The  solitary  city  towereth. 

Like  to  the  portals  of  thy  Paradise, 

There  might  I see  thee  stand,  with  arms  upraised, 
Singing  to  God:  ”0  Lord,  for  Sister  Death, 

This  body’s  death,  O Lord,  may  Thou  be  praised!  ” 


The  Hurdygurdy 

(From  Lorenzo  Stecchetti) 

A hurdygurdy’s  playing  in  the  street, 

My  window’s  open  and  the  evening’s  come; 

A breath  of  spring  is  rising  soft  and  sweet 
Up  from  the  fields  into  my  little  room. 

I know  not  why  my  knees  should  tremble  so. 
I know  not  why  my  eyes  are  dim  with  woe. 

Ah  see!  Upon  my  arms  my  head  I lay 
And  think  of  thee,  who  art  so  far  away. 


MARY  KELLOGG— An  Idyl  of  Old  Oberlin 

By  Professor  Emeritus  Frances  J.  Hosford 


In  Six  Parts.  Part  V — THE  TEST  OF  TIME 

There  are  three  distinct  ways  of  meeting  the  disap- 
pointments of  life.  One  is  to  encounter  them  as  so  many 
chance  collisions  with  an  insensate  Power,  another  is  to 
receive  them  as  the  blows  of  an  offended  Deity,  while  the 
third  is  to  accept  them  as  the  dealings  of  a loving  Father. 
There  has  always  been  much  debate  as  to  which  way  is 
in  accordance  with  things  as  they  really  are,  but  there 
can  be  none  as  to  which  brings  the  most  comfort  and 
courage  to  the  afflicted  soul.  And  we  do  not  need  to  he 
told  that  James  and  Mary  faced  their  culminating  dis- 
appointment in  the  spirit  of  the  Great  Third  Method.  It 
is  only  fair  to  note  that  it  did  not  fail  them;  during  the 
long  and  happy  lifetime  that  followed  these  three  years 
of  separation,  the  outcome  seemed  to  them  to  fully  justify 
the  cost.  Mary  Kellogg’s  family  affections  were  very 
strong,  and  if  it  had  been  possible  for  her  to  forsake  her 
kindred  for  her  lover,  she  could  not  have  been  happy. 
Her  father,  to  whom  she  was  especially  attached,  was  in 
failing  health  before  their  migration  began,  and  after 
she  left  her  people  in  Louisiana  she  never  saw  him  again. 
The  memory  of  those  years  with  her  parents  was  a last- 
ing joy;  had  she  left  them  against  their  wish  and  to 
their  inconvenience  it  would  have  been  a lasting  regret. 
If  the  two  young  people  were  wrong  in  feeling  that  their 
steps  were  guided  by  a loving  Providence,  they  never 
knew  their  mistake. 

An  American  Mariana  in  the  Moated  Grance 

A letter  from  Mary’s  father  and  mother  first  brought 
the  gloomy  tidings  to  Oberlin,  and  these  were  soon  con- 
firmed in  Mary’s  own  handwriting.  Augustus  has  given 
up  his  projected  journey  north;  she  so  wanted  to  go  that 
she  might  have  been  “unreasonable”  enough  to  venture 
upon  the  journey  unattended,  but  “Pa’s”  financial  affairs 


are  giving  him  trouble.  Since  she  was  Mary  Kellogg,  she 
could  not  demand  the  money,  as  a girl  of  a different  type 
might  have  done.  Never  was  fair  lady  more  hemmed  in 
by  thick  walls  of  circumstance,  more  encompassed  by 
literal  moats,  filled  from  mightiest  rivers,  but  not  for  a 
moment  does  she,  lose,  nor  has  she  occasion  to  lose,  her 
trust  in  her  lover.  The  disappointment  was  so  bitter  that 
at  first  her  health  suffered,  but  now  she  will  not  repine,  she 
will  hope.  “The  way  may  yet  open  for  a year  in  Oberlin.” 
Meanwhile,  she  is  making  what  she  can  of  her  stay  in 
Louisiana.  She  intends  to  mingle  more  freely  in  the 
social  life  of  the  village,  though,  as  she  tells  him  else- 
where, she  will  not  dance.  She  and  Augustus  have  paid 
a visit  at  a distance  of  thirty  miles  • — - horseback,  too. 
“I  don’t  get  any  falls  now.”  Lake  Bisteneau  is  enchant- 
ing— shores  lined  and  lake  filled  with  tall  cypress  trees, 
loaded  with  hanging  moss.  "The  whippoorwill  is  singing, 
and  the  mourning  dove.”  She  says  she  has  learned  to 
use  reading  as  a cure  for  melancholy — not  fiction,  but 
something  important  and  interesting  to  arouse  and  occupy 
her  thoughts.  In  her  next  letter  she  says  that  she  is 
reading  Horace.  And  she  confesses  that  on  the  journey 
from  Ohio  she  “lost  your  pretty,  valuable,  and  precious 
present,  Thompson’s  Seasons.”  She  had  not  had  the 
courage  to  tell  him  earlier,  and  indeed  the  loss  of  a book 
was  serious,  and  hard  to  replace.  At  one  time  James 
bought  Mary  a Polyglot  Bible — a valuable  possession  and 
a pretty  compliment  to  her  scholastic  attainments — but  he 
could  not  find  a way  to  send  it  to  her. 

Mary  writes  that  she  has  been  reading  Scott’s  poems, 
and  Shakespeare.  Is  James  afraid  of  the  immoral  in- 
fluence of  Scott?  She  has  also  read  Mrs.  Hemans,  Mrs. 
Sigourney,  and  Young  — doubtless  the  "Night  Thoughts.” 
James  replies  that  he  is  not  afraid  of  Scott  or  Shakespeare. 
He  thinks  that  she  would  enjoy  Coleridge,  Wordsworth, 
and  Bryant,  but  would  not,  probably,  care  to  read  much 
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of  Byron.  From  his  long  and  abundant  quotations  we 
may  be  sure  that  he  himself  loves  the  great  poets  of  our 
language. 

During  the  next  winter  she  finds  Dickens,  of  course  in 
one  of  the  pirated  editions  which  so  inflamed  the  wrath 
of  the  author.  She  enjoys  Pickwick  Papers,  Oliver  Twist, 
and  Nicholas  Nickleby.  “The  different  characters  are  so 
distinct  and  real.”  James  replies  that  he  loves  Oliver 
Twist,  but  he  cannot  read  Nicholas  Nickleby. 

Presently  we  learn  that  Mary  is  nursing  sick  people 
who  have  found  themselves  helpless  among  strangers. 
She  is  happy  in  this  service.  If  James  Fairchild  had 
died  in  his  youth,  or  if  her  lover  had  not  been  James 
Fairchild,  but  the  sort  of  man  who  can  forget  his  pledge 
and  shift  his  affections,  we  may  see  just  what  type  of  a 
Protestant  nun  Mary  would  have  become. 

As  things  were,  she  was  not  even  on  the  way  to  be- 
come a nun,  but  was  just  a faithful,  plucky  girl,  who 
took  her  troubles  standing  up.  So  does  James.  He  is 
deeply  disappointed,  and  makes  no  secret  of  it,  but  he 
will  not  add  to  her  burden  by  his  repinings.  Before  long 
he  is  planning  a trip  south  for  his  winter  vacation  — he 
will  be  authorized  to  preach  by  that  time,  perhaps  he 
can  preach  somewhere  in  the  south,  and  pay  part  of  his 
expenses  in  that  way.  Her  “year  in  Oberlin”  means  of 
course  that  she  hopes  for  that  time  at  college  before 
they  are  married  and  go  together  to  the  parish  fortunate 
enough  to  give  him  an  acceptable  call.  To  him  the  phrase 
suggests  other  possibilities,  still  dim  in  the  horizon. 

"Would  it  be  pleasant  for  you  to  live  at  Oberlin,  if 
there  should  be  a place  for  us?  That  was  a foolish  ques- 
tion. I don't  know  that  it  will  ever  need  an  answer.” 

Hard  Times 

The  year  1840  was  a time  of  commotion,  and  some  of 
its  happenings  may  remind  us  that  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun.  On  May  7 a tornado  devastated  the  city 
of  Natchez,  and  at  the  same  time  spring  floods  were  bad 
along  the  lower  Mississippi.  He  writes: 

“What  a fearful  desolation  came  upon  Natchez  .... 

I saw  a letter  which  gave  some  account  of  the  scene  — it 
was  terrific  beyond  description  — the  whole  city  is  one 
wide  ruin.  How  unexpected,  undreamed  of.  The  Missis- 
sippi too  they  say  is  making  sad  havoc  in  the  southern 
territories.  Plantations  are  deluged  and  New  Orleans  is 
in  danger.  There  are  men  who  will  be  so  fanatical  as  to 
suppose  that  there  is  some  connection  between  such 
calamities  and  the  moral  curse  that  desolates  the  south- 
ern states.  For  myself  I have  no  doubt  but  that  we  may 
all  learn  a lesson  from  it.” 

From  his  subsequent  remarks  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  Tutor  Fairchild  counts  himself  among  those  who  are 
"so  fanatical”  as  to  find  some  connection  between  slavery 
and  the  desolations  which  the  Lord  hath  made  in  the 
earth.  His  meaning  is  not,  however,  beyond  question, 
and  this  shows  that  he  has  not  yet  attained  the  fullness 
of  that  marvelous  style  of  his  maturer  years  — deep  and 
clear,  concise  and  complete.  It  is  one  of  the  special 
interests  of  these  early  letters  that  we  may  see  this 
style  in  the  making,  partly  through  unconscious  develop- 
ment, but  partly  through  merciless  self-criticism.  He 
writes, 

"Did  you  ask  me  or  did  I promise  to  give  you  some 
idea  of  that  essay  read  before  the  Society  of  Inquiry’  It 
is  such  a shapeless  thing  that  it  is  impossible  to 
give  an  outline  of  it.  If  you  come  here  you  shall 
see  it  some  day.  I have  been  much  amused  by  the  re- 
marks of  different  persons  that  heard  it.  Some  thought 


it  meant  one  thing  and  some  another,  and  some  sagely 
concluded  that  it  meant  nothing  at  all.  The  ladies  thought 
I was  going  to  tell  them  how  fine  their  dresses  should  be, 
how  long  and  how  short.”  (If  he  could  have  uttered  a 
decisive  word  here,  think  of  the  mountains  of  literature 
that  would  have  been  saved!)  “Mr.  Gerrish  went  home 
and  says  to  Aunt  Mary,  Why  is  it  that  I can  never  re- 
member anything  that  James  reads?  It  was  all  very  good, 
but  I can’t  tell  what  it  was.’  I have  learned  one  lesson 
from  it  all.  Good  honest  Saxon  is  better  for  the  mass 
of  men.” 

He  learned  the  lesson  well.  For  those  Fairchild  ser- 
mons and  addresses,  so  lucid  and  simply  forceful  that  they 
remain  in  many  memories  to  this  day,  we  owe  sincere 
thanks  to  Uncle  Gerrish. 

Political  as  well  as  natural  convulsions  marked  this 
year  of  1840.  It  closed  the  presidential  term  of  Martin 
Van  Buren,  forever  memorable  for  the  great  panic  of  1837. 
Before  Van  Buren’s  four  years  had  come  Jackson’s  eight. 
There  had  been  comic-opera  financiering,  land-grabbing, 
wildcat  banks,  but  just  who  was  responsible  for  the 
Great  Panic  we  may  perhaps  decide  after  we  have  settled 
the  same  question  about  the  World  War.  What  the 
Whigs  thought  about  it  may  be  epitomized  by  a scripture 
quotation  which  President  Fairchild  remembered  as  com- 
ing from  the  lips  of  an  excellent  church  member  who 
was  called  upon  for  a Bible  text.  Jackson  was  then 
president  and  nobody  mistook  the  application  when  the 
good  brother  gravely  recited,  “Let  his  days  be  few  and 
let  another  take  his  office.”  Van  Buren,  friend  and  ad- 
viser of  Jackson,  was  not  considered  “another”  in  the 
Whiggish  sense,  but  only  another  of  the  same  sort.  At 
last,  in  the  year  1840,  the  Whigs  saw  an  opportunity  to 
answer  their  own  prayer  by  the  “log-cabin  campaign”  and 
the  election  of  "Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  Too.”  In  June 
James  writes  to  Mary,  “The  Whigs  expect  better  times 
when  Harrison  is  elected.”  They  could  not  well  be  worse. 

Of  course  the  vicissitudes  of  the  country  were  regis- 
tered in  the  fortunes  of  the  young  college  at  Oberlin,  and 
the  failure  of  Arthur  Tappan  and  other  philanthropic  busi- 
ness men  of  New  York  deprived  the  institution  of  large 
contributions  which  had  been  promised  and  counted  upon. 
Oberlin  barely  escaped  the  general  wreckage,  and  perhaps 
could  not  have  done  so  had  it  not  been  for  the  plan  of 
one  of  the  trustees,  William  Dawes.  Early  in  1839  James 
Fairchild  writes  that  two  of  the  trustees  (Keep  and 
Dawes)  are  to  go  to  England  to  solicit  funds.  The  anti- 
slavery principles  of  this  American  college  made  a strong 
appeal  to  big-hearted  Britons,  still  thrilling  with  the  joy 
of  their  own  successful  struggle  for  emancipation.  Good 
news  comes  to  Oberlin,  and  is  duly  relayed  to  Louisiana. 
After  eighteen  months  the  emissaries  returned,  with  funds, 
books,  and  apparatus  for  the  college.  $30,000  and  6,000 
volumes  would  not  now  be  a large  accession  to  the  re- 
sources of  any  college,  but  to  the  Oberlin  of  1840  it 
probably  made  the  difference  between  going  on  and  going 
under.  We  should  not  forget  that  Oberlin  found  help  in 
her  sorest  crisis  through  the  broad-minded  generosity  of 
Englishmen. 

It  was  during  this  time  of  stress  that  President  Finney 
seems  to  come  nearer  to  the  heart  and  the  understanding 
of  Tutor  Fairchild.  "He  is  a kinder  man  than  I thought 
him,”  he  says,  and  he  relates  an  incident  in  a faculty 
meeting,  the  like  of  which  few  faculties  have  known. 

“If  any  man  besides  Paul  has  ever  be°n  caught  up 
to  the  third  heaven  to  hear  unspeakable  words  it  must 
have  been  Mr.  Finney,”  writes  James,  the  steady,  the 
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sane,  the  man  who  distrusts  the  emotions.  “I  wish  you 
could  have  heard  the  prayer  he  made  in  our  faculty  meet- 
ing one  night  this  week.  He  was  fatigued  with  the  labors 
of  the  day  and  spoke  very  gently  in  a simple-hearted  way 
as  a child  would  talk  with  its  father.  He  commenced  by 
making  a consecration  of  himself  and  his  family  to  God, 
and  then  says:  ‘Lord,  thou  hast  lent  a few  things  to  thy 
servant  to  use.  I do  not  need  them,  if  thou  hast  need 
of  them  for  any  other  purpose  T will  not  keep  them  a day. 
I can  do  without  them.  There  are  poor  students  here 
who  are  trying  to  get  an  education  to  labor  in  thy  cause, 
and  now,  Lord,  I have  just  given  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation the  sofa  in  the  parlor,  and  the  chairs;  shall  they 
have  the  carpets  too?  We  can  do  very  well  without  them, 
and  is  there  anything  else  of  which  thou  hast  need?  There 
is  the  cloak  that  thy  servant  wears.  Lord,  thou  knowest 
that  I have  always  been  ashamed  of  it.  I have  carried 
it  to  meeting  and  brought  it  back  under  my  arm  many  a 
time  because  it  was  too  good  for  me.  Thou  knowest, 
Lord,  I got  it  to  wear  in  New  York,  and  my  wife  and 
friends  tell  me  that  it  is  just  what  I need,  but  Lord,  what 
can  I do  with  it?’  In  this  style  he  went  on  to  mention 
all  his  property.  The  next  day  his  fine  cloak  and  splendid 
wrapper  and  his  wife’s  gold  watch  went  into  the  treasury 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  He  does  not  seem  fanatical, 
but  perfectly  rational  and  simple-hearted.” 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Finney  was  not  a 
natural  ascetic,  nor  did  he  always  deny  himself  the  good 
things  of  life.  He  was  aristocratic  and  fastidious  by 
temperament,  his  taste  was  exquisite.  Going  and  coming 
as  he  did,  he  was  in  touch  with  the  refinements  of  cities. 
He  dressed  well,  as  become  his  fine  presence.  But  here 
was  a crisis,  and  what  the  Lord  had  need  of,  He  must 
have. 

“ The  Oberlin  Lynching  ” 

During  the  summer  of  1840  occurred  the  famous  Ober- 
lin Lynching,  source  of  much  trouble  to  the  college,  and 
to  several  well-meaning,  but  hot-headed  young  men.  The 
particulars  come  out  by  driblets  in  Tutor  Fairchild’s  let- 
ters, as  he  learns  the  facts,  or  thinks  it  safe  to  write 
them.  It  seems  that  among  the  undergraduates  was  one 
who  came  to  the  college  with  the  gullibility  that  belongs 
to  the  thoroughly  evil-minded.  He  believed  in  the  worst 
interpretation  that  the  enemies  of  Oberlin  had  ascribed 
to  co-education,  and  he  purposes  to  act  according  to  his 
’faith.  He  had  sent  letters  to  several  young  women  which 
had  so  frightened  and  mortified  them  that  they  had  not 
been  willing  to  report  them  to  the  authorities.  At  last 
he  happened  to  address  a girl  who  had  a brother. 

A party  of  stalwart  youths  felt  called  to  act  as 
avengers.  James’s  brother,  Henry,  was  one,  also  Samuel 
Cochran,  James  Steele,  Horace  Taylor,  all  students  of 
theology,  and  Professor  Timothy  Hudson,  of  the  college 
faculty  — surely  as  respectable  a mob  as  ever  sallied 
forth  from  a "first  family”  mansion  in  the  palmiest  days  of 
the  old  South.  They  laid  a trap  for  the  culprit,  and  met 
him  in  the  woods,  where  he  thought  he  had  made  an 
appointment  with  the  girl  who  had  the  brother.  He  had 
chosen  a place  well  away  from  chance  interference,  and 
nobody  did  interfere,  either  when  they  first  prayed  with 
him,  or  drew  lots  to  determine  who  should  flog  him,  or 
when  the  lash  was  applied.  The  task  fell  to  Henry  Fair- 
child,  later  the  great  first  president  and  builder  of  Berea 
College,  Kentucky.  Some  of  the  boys  wept  for  sym- 
pathy, but  nobody  relented.  After  twenty-five  stripes  had 
been  administered,  they  gave  him  money  for  traveling 
expenses,  and  bade  him  seek  a more  congenial  clime, 
which  no  doubt  he  was  glad  to  do.  It  happened,  how- 
ever, that  the  boy  had  a father,  and  the  father  was 


furious.  The  college  authorities  wisely  left  the  whole 
matter  to  the  courts  of  law,  and  none  of  the  lynchers 
attempted  to  evade  responsibility  for  what  they  had  done. 
They  were  summoned  to  court,  and  damages  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  were  demanded.  The  case  dragged,  the 
law  was  unsympathetic,  the  matter  popped  up  from  time 
to  time  just  when  it  was  least  welcome.  Three  months 
later,  after  his  class  had  reached  their  final  year,  and 
were  licensed  preachers,  James  writes: 

"Henry  has  gone  to  Olmsted,  to  preach  during  the 
winter  vacation.  I am  not  sure  but  he  will  have  his 
lodgings  furnished  gratuitously,  in  the  county  jail,  before 
the  week  has  closed,  for  being  engaged  in  the  flagella- 

tion  of  the  infamous There  has  been  some 

new  stir  about  the  matter  as  the  court  sits  this  week.” 

Henry  received  no  entertainment  at  the  county  jail, 
and  the  ten  thousand  dollar  damage  suit  reduced  its 
demand  as  time  went  on.  But  the  affair  cost  him  some 
three  hundred  dollars,  no  insignificent  sum  in  the  days 
when  a young  professor’s  salary  was  only  four  hundred, 
and  a parson  was  paid  in  proportion.  Mary  contributes 
from  her  southern  experience  the  story  of  a similar  case 
in  Louisiana.  Here  too  was  a girl  with  brothers  and  a 
man  who  had  deserved  ill.  The  brothers  and  their  friends 
set  upon  the  man,  and  beat  him  almost  to  death.  When 
the  case  came  to  court,  they  appeared  with  weapons  and 
whips,  so  terrorizing  the  court  that  the  case  was  dis- 
missed. 

James  had  no  part  in  the  Oberlin  Lynching,  and  was 
not  consulted  when  the  plans  were  made.  Wild,  lawless, 
emotional  schemes  instinctively  passed  him  by.  Henry 
was  of  different  mould,  impulsive,  sometimes  reckless,  but 
both  built  into  their  country  that  which  it  could  not  af- 
ford to  lack. 

Heresy-Hunting  in  the  40’s 

The  theological  students  of  that  day  had  no  reason 
to  complain  of  a cloistered  life,  as  the  foregoing  makes 
evident.  And  neither  did  they  suffer  from  a static  ec- 
clesiastical system.  The  Plan  of  Union  had  united  Pres- 
byterians and  Congregationalists  in  the  work  of  evan- 
gelizing the  new  west.  As  the  country  became  more 
settled  there  was  a tendency  for  the  two  denominations 
to  pull  apart,  though  many  agreed  with  the  Fairchild 
brothers,  who  thought  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  a 
division.  The  church  at  Oberlin  was  organized  as  a Con- 
gregational body,  but  half  of  the  faculty  had  Presbyterian 
affiliations.  When  the  time  came  to  apply  for  a preaching 
licensure,  the  two  Fairchilds  decided  to  express  their 
conviction  of  essential  unity  by  applying  to  the  Huron 
Presbytery  instead  of  to  the  Congregational  Conference 
of  Lorain  County.  The  result  hardly  advanced  the  cause 
of  church  federation.  The  young  licentiate  may  tell  his 
own  story,  under  date  of  September  21,  1840. 

“You  could  not  have  dreamed  that  your  ‘quiet  inof- 
fensive Jimmy’  (to  use  Mr.  Finney’s  nickname)  should 
ever  be  branded  by  a grave  Presbytery  as  a heretic. 
But  a heretic  I am.  A Presbytery  certainly  could  not 
mistake.  We  equipped  ourselves  according  to  the  di- 
rections with  sermons,  lectures,  and  Latin  exegesis,  and 
went  some  35  miles  to  meet  the  ecclesiastics.  We  pre- 
sented our  request  and  it  was  replied  that  they  had  had  an 
application  from  an  Oberlin  student  who  had  been  found 
to  hold  heretical  sentiments,  and  of  course  was  not  re- 
ceived. They  therefore  thought  it  advisable  to  appoint 
a committee  to  converse  with  us  in  private,  to  see  if 
we  held  the  same  doctrines.  A committee  of  three  was 
appointed.  We  were  summoned  into  their  presence  and 
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cnhiprted  to  a catechising.  They  first  asked  us  if  we 
■held  the  sentiments  maintained  at  Oberlin.  and  believed 
in  their  wav  of  doing  things.'  We  told  them  we  were 
more  accustomed  to  telling  what  we  believed  than  whether 
we  believed  as  others  did.  They  questioned  us  for  two 
or  three  hours.  After  much  talk  it  appeared  that  the 
head  and  front  of  our  offending”  was  we  refused  to  join 
wnii  them  in  regarding  the  influence  of  Oberlin  as  pernic- 
ious _ tliev  would  not  say  pernicious  to  the  cause  of 
Christ  but  pernicious  to  their  way  of  doing  things.  They 
said  that  if  we  would  promise  to  spend  the  next  year  at 
Yale  or  Andover  they  would  license  us.  They  then  re- 
ported to  the  Presbytery  that  they  thought  it  advisable 
that  we  should  not  be  licensed.  This  was  then  discussed 
verv  warmly  in  the  Presbytery  for  three  hours  and  the 
report  adopted  by  a majority  of  five  or  six.  They  pro- 
fessed the  highest  regard  for  us  as  individuals,  but  Ober- 
lin! There  was  the  rub.  As  I came  away  one  of  the 
clergymen  came  to  me  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  said 
he  voted  against  me  but  he  did  not  wish  to  shut  me 
out  of  the  ministry  — he  hoped  I would  do  much  good  in 
the  world,  he  thought  I would,  but  he  considered  it  his 
duty  to  vote  against  my  admission  to  the  Presbytery. 
Another  came  to  me  as  I left  and  promised  if  I would  go 
to  Yale  this  fall  and  spend  the  coming  year  he  would 
foot  the  bill.  I thanked  him  for  his  offer,  but  think  I 
shall  remain  independent  of  his  bounty.  So  we  came  off 
without  a license  and  were  licensed  by  the  Lorain  Asso- 
ciation last  week.  If  you  should  renounce  me  for  my 
heresy  I am  afraid  I should  not  take  it  as  calmly  as  I 
have  this.” 

“Your  own  honest  James.” 


The  Reverend  James  Fairchild 
The  incident  of  the  license  was  only  one  manifestation 
of  that  gentle  and  subtly-humorous  independence  which 
forever  saved  James  Fairchild  from  attempting  any  Shib- 
boleths except  those  which  his  nature  and  his  convictions 
had  framed  him  to  pronounce  aright.  There  is  a certain 
anecdote  which  rests  upon  as  good  foundations  as  most 
of  the  Finney,  or  the  Lincoln,  stories,  and,  like  the  rest, 
it  is  not  only  characteristic  if  true,  but  characteristic, 
whether  true  or  not.  It  is  said  that  a letter  came  from 
the  church  in  another  town,  asking  Mr.  Finney  to  preach 
a series  of  sermons  for  them  during  a time  of  special 
services.  The  overburdened  evangelist  replied  that  he 
could  not  do  this,  but,  said  he,  “We  have  in  the  seminary 
a very  promising  young  man  whose  name  is  James  Fair- 
child.  He  will  preach  for  you  several  sermons  on  the 
love  of  God.  Then  I will  come  and  preach  one  sermon 
on  hell,  about  which  he  knows  nothing  at  all!”  Finney’s 
“quiet  and  inoffensive  Jimmy”  was  no  servile  copy  of 
his  mighty  leader,  and  Finney  knew  it.  Nobody  who 
knew  him  made  the  mistake  of  ascribing  his  placidity  to 
lack  of  power  or  courage.  He  was  a natural  king  among 
men,  and  a word,  even  a look,  from  him  was  more  tell- 
ing than  a command  or  a sermon  from  an  ordinary  man. 

As  the  time  drew  near  for  the  winter  vacation  of 
1840-’41,  Tutor  Fairchild  knew  that  he  could  not  carry  out 
his  plan  of  a visit  to  Louisiana,  and  Mary  knew  that  she 
could  not  come  north  during  the  year  before  his  theolog- 
ical course  was  finished.  He  could  not  borrow  the  money, 
and  doubtless  the  financial  stringency  topped  the  difficul- 
ties in  Mary's  way.  When  great  fleets  go  down,  the 
billows  travel  far  and  long.  It  was  three  years  since  the 
Panic,  but  still  the  swirls  laid  hold  of  their  little  ship 
of  Hope,  and  flung  it  helpless  on  the  sands.  It  did  not 
strand  their  courage,  though  it  -was  hard  to  bear.  They 
postponed  their  meeting  once  more,  but  this  time  should 
be  the  last.  After  his  graduation  he  would  come  for 


Mary,  whatever  the  obstacles,  and  he  would  bring  her 
back  with  him. 

November  was  birthday  month  for  them  both,  hers 
falling  on  the  22nd,  and  his  on  the  25th.  Mary  writes: 

“The  anniversaries  of  our  birthdays  are  very  near, 
when  you  will  have  completed  your  twenty-third  and 
myself  my  twenty-first  year.  The  years  indeed  number 
many,  but  I feel  as  young  as  ever.” 

An  achievement  indeed  to  feel  young  at  twenty-one! 
Perhaps  Mary  had  found  that  fount  of  perennial  youth 
for  which  the  land  of  her  adoption  was  searched  so  many 
years  before.  But  James,  in  his  deliberate  and  unswerving 
way,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  he  will  help  her  cele- 
brate her  next  birthday.  He  promises  her  that  on  the 
twenty-second  of  November,  1841,  he  will  be  with  her. 

The  winter  vacation  which  the  young  preacher  had 
hoped  to  spend  in  the  south  was  passed  in  Palmyra, 
Michigan.  This  was  his  first  pastoral  work,  and  as  things 
turned  out,  it  was  his  last,  though  throughout  his  long 
life  he  often  occupied  a pulpit.  That  ubiquitous  good  old 
deacon,  the  one  whose  great-grandsons  are  now  engaged 
in  telling  us  what  is  the  matter  with  everything  in  the 
universe  except  themselves,  was  in  Palmyra,  as  else- 
where. He  called  on  Mr.  Fairchild,  of  course,  and  of 
course  told  him  his  shortcomings.  He  said  that  there 
were  too  many  practical  sermons,  and  not  enough  doc- 
trine, that  the  church  was  going  over  to  Arminianism  for 
lack  of  doctrines  of  election  and  perseverance  of  the 
saints.  Palmyra  is  described  as  a "feeble  railroad  town.” 
Railroad  hands  formed  a new  factor  in  the  northwest. 
The  strange  iron  ways  that  were  under  swift  construction 
were  not  built  by  the  sons  of  the  Puritans,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  what  church  material  the  Catholics 
spared  was  devoured  by  the  Methodists.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, clear  that  unlimited  sermons  on  election  would  have 
lured  Palmyra  into  the  Congregational  fold.  The  young 
minister  was  given  thoughtful  attention,  affection,  and 
increasing  audiences,  but  there  were  not  the  conversions 
and  additions  that  both  he  and  his  deacon  would  have 
rejoiced  to  see. 

Should  any  teacher  or  member  of  a college  class  de- 
sire proof  of  the  personal  power  of  Tutor  Fairchild,  he 
will  find  it  in  his  first  letter  after  his  return  to  Oberlin. 
“ I found  my  classes  ready  with  the  lessons  which  I had 
assigned  thirteen  weeks  before.” 

College  Girls  in  Old  Oberlin 

From  time  to  time  Mary  has  news  from  James  of  her 
old  classmates.  Once  he  reports  an  incident  in  their 
rhetorical  exercises. 

“Miss  Prall  presented  the  character  of  Elizabeth  of 
England,  quite  a pretty  composition,  but  near  the  close 
she  took  occasion  to  make  a remark  or  two  on  ‘Woman’s 
Rights.’  Speaking  of  Elizabeth’s  visit  to  Oxford  she  says, 
‘Strange  that  woman  in  monarchical  England  should  be 
permitted  to  address  vice-chancellors  and  doctors  at  Ox- 
ford University,  and  in  Latin,  too,  while  in  liberty-loving 
America  she  is  not  permitted  to  speak  in  her  own  tongue, 
among  the  populace,  to  defend  her  own  rights.’  The 
matter  passed  off  with  a laugh,  but  a discussion  soon  fol- 
lowed which  involved  the  woman’s  rights  question. 
Messrs.  Bancroft,  Fisher,  Dougherty,  and  Kedzie  one  and 
all  came  out  so  ungallantly  against  Miss  Prall’s  sentiments 
that  the  poor  girl  cried  sadly.  I understood  it  all  as  a joke 
on  both  sides  until  I saw  by  Miss  Prall’s  tears  that  she 
felt  a little  serious  about  it.” 
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Doubtless  all  “felt  a little  serious  about  it,”  whether 
the  keenest  self-reproach  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  girl  who 
had  cried  at  the  wrong  time,  the  four  young  men  who 
had  stirred  the  fountain  of  her  tears,  or  the  young  teacher 
who  had  unwittingly  let  matters  come  to  such  a pass. 

This  little  episode  of  four  teasing  boys  and  a too 
easily  teased  girl  may  serve  to  bring  those  times  nearer 
to  our  own,  but  nothing  can  set  them  farther  from  us 
than  the  following,  under  date  of  March  17,  1841: 

"Glorious  news  we  have  heard  today.  The  Armistad 
Captives  are  free.  I am  glad  there  is  some  sense  of 
justice  left  in  our  judiciary,  if  nowhere  else.  We  may 
have  some  hope  for  our  country  still.” 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  many  of  us  knew  the  man 
who  penned  those  words,  and  that  when  he  wrote  them 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  had  just  taken  more  than 
two  years  to  determine  whether  the  fifty  poor  waifs  who 
had  been  landed  on  the  Connecticut  shores  belonged 
to  themselves  or  to  the  Spanish  speculators  who  had 
bought  them  in  Havana.  The  world  has  moved  since  then. 

There  is  other  news  for  Mary  about  her  classmates 
and  friends.  One  by  one  their  engagements  are  an- 
nounced. In  Tutor  Fairchild’s  Hebrew  class  the  girls  are 
as  good  at  the  language  as  the  boys,  sometimes  better. 
He  is  helping  the  girls  select  their  subjects  for  graduation 
essays.  He  reports  in  detail  the  semi-annual  meeting  of 
the  Ladies’  Literary  Society.  He  tells  her  that  while  he 
is  not  as  bashful  as  he  was  once,  he  never  cares  to  walk 
with  young  ladies,  or  to  visit  them. 

“But  you  will  not  think  that  I am  prescribing  a course 
for  you.  I shall  ever  rejoice  to  have  you  happy  in  the 
society  of  others.  I hope  you  will  always  do  in  these 


respects  as  is  most  convenient  and  pleasant.  Perhaps  my 
disposition  is  different  from  that  of  most.  Before  I be- 
came acquainted  with  you  I was  too  bashful  to  enjoy 
the  society  of  ladies,  and  since  you  have  been  to  me 
what  you  now  are  I have  had  no  inclination.” 

I think  that  no  Italian  lover  of  the  middle  ages  ever 
penned  a more  delicate  tribute  to  his  lady. 

The  Long  Bridge 

As  the  time  of  separation  draws  to  a close  it  is  harder 
to  be  patient. 

“The  time  which  has  elapsed  since  we  parted  some- 
times seems  long,  and  I look  back  upon  it  as  I would 
turn  to  look  back  upon  a narrow,  tottering  bridge  which 
had  just  sustained  my  weight  over  some  dark  ravine.  But 
I can  walk  the  bridge  a little  longer,  if  it  is  necessary.” 

On  the  second  of  September  he  writes  to  tell  her  that 
Commencement  has  come  and  gone,  but  because  of  the 
absence  of  Professor  Hudson  he  cannot  get  leave  of  ab- 
sence as  soon  as  he  hoped  — not  till  October.  Later  in 
the  month  he  writes  again,  but  rather  briefly.  He  grows 
impatient  of  writing,  he  says,  as  the  time  shortens.  And 
yet  there  is  much  to  say.  He  has  received  a call  from 
the  new  church  at  Adrian,  Michigan,  but  has  declined 
it,  since  he  has  been  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  work 
in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  during  the  coming  year. 
His  salary  will  be  four  hundred  dollars  — an  income  upon 
which  even  prudent  young  folk  might  reasonably  marry. 

On  the  fourth  of  October,  1841,  Lorinda  Moore,  a col- 
lege friend  of  Mary’s,  writes  to  her: 

“Tutor  Fairchild  sets  out  this  morning  to  visit  you 
and  bring  you  home  with  him.” 


Why  My  Children  Have  Gone  To  Oberlin 

As  Told  By  The  Parents  of  Present  Students 


THAT  INTANGIBLE  SOME- 
THING 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Mr.  Olmstead: — 

To  analyze  and  define  that  intangi- 
ble something  called  college  atmos- 
phere, the  quality  of  which — at  least 
as  I believed  it  to  exist  at  Oberlin — 
was  the  decisive  reason  for  selecting 
that  college  for  my  two  sons,  I find  a 
bit  difficult,  particularly  so  as  I am 
not  an  Oberlin  man  myself,  but  drew 
my  deductions  as  to  what  the  Oberlin 
atmosphere  must  be  mainly  from  the 
character  of  its  graduates  I had  known 
and  their  stories  of  Oberlin  life. 

Perhaps  when  I have  said  this  much 
I have  really  said  all.  The  Oberlin 
alumni  have  been,  for  me,  its  best 
‘letters  of  commendation.’  No  doubt 
it  has  had  its  ‘black  sheep';  but  the 
men  and  women  I associate  with  the 
name  of  Oberlin  have  been  without 
exception  the  kind  of  men  and  women 
I would  wish  my  children  to  become. 

Besides  this,  I knew  President  King, 
I have  also  known  several  of  Oberlin’s 


teaching  staff.  And  in  this  I felt  that 
I understood  the  secret  of  that  dis- 
tinctive something  which  mentally  I 
associated  with  the  Oberlin  atmos- 
phere. 

Knowing  the  persons  I did,  I could 
not  fail  to  know  about  the  beginnings 
of  Oberlin  and  its  continuously  unique 
history  as  the  champion  of  justice 
and  human  brotherliness  and  its  em- 
phatic missionary  outreach.  These 
qualities  entered  into  my  picture  of 
the  institution. 

To  be  sure  there  were  other  ele- 
ments also, — its  relative  isolation 
from  the  over-hectic  distractions  of 
the  extremely  urban  environment  that 
has1  grown  up  around  most  colleges  in 
recent  years,  its  general  normal  hom- 
iness, and  — to  me  — its  nicely  pre- 
served balance  and  poise  in  com- 
bining scholarliness  with  a cultural 
practicality.  In  short,  it  seemed  to 
measure  up  very  well  to  what  the 
Christian  college  ought  to  be,  as  I 
conceived  it. 

It  might  be  added  that  on  closer  ac- 


quaintance Oberlin  has  measured  well 
up  to  expectations. 

Very  sincerely, 

Harry  C.  York. 


SCHOLARSHIP,  DISCIPLINE, 
RELIGION 

Chardon,  Ohio. 
Dear  Mr.  Olmstead:  — 

We  received  your  letter  requesting 
us  to  write  a few  lines  to  the  Alumni 
Magazine  in  answer  to  the  question 
“Why  My  Children  have  gone  to 
Oberlin?”  and  the  following  is  our 
reply : 

Being  parents  of  a boy  in  high 
school,  our  principal  thought  for  some 
time  had  been,  where  is  the  best  place 
for  our  son  to  go  to  college.  He  was 
a good  boy,  very  trustworthy  and  very 
dependable,  a boy  who  worked  hard 
and  always  stood  well  in  his  classes, 
but  by  no  means  a brilliant  boy.  By 
that  we  mean  that  what  knowledge  he 
got  he  had  to  obtain  by  hard  work 
and  we  wanted  a school  with  no  fra- 
ternities and  without  too  many  things 
to  divert  a boy’s  attention. 
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We  live  in  a small  town  and  while 
our  high  school  is  a first  grade  school, 
it  is  a small  school  where  a great  deal 
of  individual  attention  is  given  to 
each  pupil.  Therefore  we  desired  a 
school  that  was  not  too  large  and 
one  where  the  professors  would  have 
time  to  be  interested  in  each  student. 

We  wanted  a school  with  high 
standards  of  scholarship  so  that  if  our 
son  wished  to  go  to  another  school  for 
some  special  work  he  would  be  pre- 
pared to  do  so. 

We  have  always  demanded  obedi- 
ence from  our  son  and  required  regu- 
lar habits.  As  he  wds  leaving  our 
home  for  another  home  we  wanted 
him  to  be  where  there  were  strict 
rules  of  discipline  and  where  these 
rules  were  enforced.  We  do  not  mean 
by  this  that  we  do  not  want  him  to 
have  a good  time,  for  we  believe  that 
a boy’s  social  life  in  a college  is  just 
as  important  as  his  lessons. 

We  wanted  a school  where  a boy 
need  not  be  ashamed  of  his  religion 
and  where  church  services  were  made 
interesting  enough  so  that  a boy 
would  want  to  go  to  church. 

Oberlin  answered  all  these  require- 
ments and  our  boy  has  been  there 
since  September.  He  says  that  there 
is  as  fine  a bunch  of  fellows  there 
that  could  possibly  be  gathered  to- 
gether, and  when  we  asked  him  this 
week  if  he  wanted  to  go  back  anoth- 
er year  he  said  “Yes,  and  two  more 
years  after  that,  in  fact,  I have  no  de- 
sire to  ever  go  to  any  other  school.” 
He  is  perfectly  satisfied,  and  so  are 
we,  his  parents. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Canfield. 


HAS  TWO  SONS  IN  OBERLIN 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
Dear  Sir: — 

Why  did  I send  my  boys  to  Ober- 
lin? The  motives  were  mixed  and 
had  their  roots  in  impressions  created 
long  ago  as  well  as  some  ten  years 
ago. 

One  reason  was  financial,  namely 
that  the  necessary  costs  of  tuition, 
board  and  room,  and  probable  spend- 
ing standards  of  Oberlin  appeared  to 
be  more  favorable  than  any  other 
high  grade  college  accessible.  I 
reckoned  that  even  after  paying  rail- 
road fares  from  where  I was  living 
in  Pennsylvania  at  the  time  I entered 
my  older  boy,  the  yearly  expense 
would  be  $150  to  $200  less  than  in 
any  of  the  standard  eastern  colleges. 

Another  reason  was  that  my  boys 


would  be  admitted  on  certificate  from 
their  preparatory  academy,  whereas 
the  eastern  colleges  all  required  the 
expense,  trouble,  and  risk  of  the  col- 
lege board  examinations. 

In  my  own  youth  I frequently  read 
about  Oberlin  in  the  Congregationalist 
and  so  had  absorbed  a good  opinion 
of  the  college.  Our  pastor  at  the 
time  was  an  Oberlin  seminary  gradu- 
ate which  strengthened  my  impress- 
ions. I knew  of  Oberlin  as  a college 
in  which  many  humanitarian  move- 
ments had  had  strong  support,  that  it 
was  Christian,  democratic,  giving  no 
countenance  to  secret  societies  or  fra- 
ternities and  other  vain  shows,  also 
that  unusual  opportunities  existed  at 
Oberlin  for  musical  culture,  even  if  a 
student  did  not  study  the  subject. 

In  1916  I visited  my  children’s 
cousin,  (a  girl  student)  at  Oberlin, 
on  Hallow’een  and  mixed  with  the 
young  folks  as  they  had  a festive 
time  that  evening.  While  not  natur- 
ally in  favor  of  co-education,  I was 
struck  with  the  friendly  and  fine  at- 
mosphere that  seemed  to  prevail  and 
again  received  a strongly  favorable 
impression  of  the  college. 

While  a technical  school  graduate 
and  a one  time  professor  in  an  engin- 
eering college  of  a big  western  uni- 
versity, I have  not  been  smitten  with 
a strictly  technical  education  as  the 
best  preparation  for  life  and  have 
wished  my  children  to  have  a broad- 
er education  and  the  experience  of 
the  atmosphere  of  a cultural  college 
away  from  the  money  making  at- 
mosphere. I thought  at  Oberlin  the 
boys  would  have  a taste  of  as  whole- 
some a college  life  as  was  possible 
these  days,  that  they  could  get  their 
foundation  work  in  science,  mathe- 
matics, language,  economics,  etc.  more 
as  subjects  worth  studying  broadly 
rather  than  as  a tool  to  solve  engin- 
eering problems.  My  intention  was  to 
transfer  them  after  two  or  possibly 
three  years  to  some  school  of  a more 
professional  nature  where  in  perhaps 
three  years  more  they  might  acquire 
more  definitely  a means  of  livelihood. 

That  my  boys  have  enjoyed  and  per- 
haps benefitted  in  a human  develop- 
ment way  by  their  college  life  seems 
evident.  The  older  boy  wants  to 
stay  another  year.  As  well  as  I can 
judge  at  this  distance,  the  boys  are 
making  worthwhile  friends,  are  hav- 
ing little  social  experiences,  denied 
them  because  they  have  had  no 
mother  and  no  permanent  home  for 
some  years  before  going  to  college. 


With  the  thought  that  the  somewhat 
definite  sequence  of  studies  required 
in  technical  schools  is  distinctly  de- 
sirable, I have  been  somewhat  dis- 
turbed by  the  apparently  extreme 
freedom  permitted  the  students  in 
their  choices  of  subjects.  My  boys 
seem  to  be  escaping  the  continuing 
courses  of  fundamental  science,  math- 
ematics, language,  etc.  which  I think 
are  essential.  No  subject  of  real  val- 
ue should  be  dropped  with  only  one 
year’s  work  in  it.  Real  hard  work 
and  the  beginnings  of  mastery  only 
come  in  the  second  and  following 
years  devoted  to  a subject.  However, 
I may  be  old-fashioned  or  misjudging 
the  situation.  I find  the  same  situa- 
tion seems  to  prevail  in  the  college 
where  my  daughter  is  studying. 

Perhaps  this  rather  frank  discussion 
may  interest  you. 

Yours  very  truly, 

JUDSON  C.  DlCKERMAN. 


AN  ADDITIONAL  TIE  BE- 
TWEEN FATHER  AN  BON 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Dear  Mr.  Olmstead: — - 

While  I recommended  Oberlin  Col- 
lege to  my  son,  I did  not  insist  upon 
it,  and  a sufficient  latitude  of  choice 
was  allowed  him.  He  is  a student  at 
his  father’s  alma  mater  because  he 
wanted  to  be. 

I was  glad  to  have  him  go  there  be- 
cause at  Oberlin  he  is  far  enough  from 
home  to  achieve  the  adventure  of  be- 
ing his  own  master,  and'  not  so  far 
away  as  to  entail  an  undue  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  money  in  going  back 
and  forth. 

My  mental  picture  of  Oberlin  is  of 
a place  of  agreeable  surroundings,  a 
studious  atmosphere,  a tradition  of 
sound  scholarship,  a proper  concern 
for  character,  and  a fine  devotion  to 
music.  Such  a place  any  father  in 
this  part  of  the  world  would  be  glad 
to  send  a son  to,  if  he  knew  the  facts 
as  I knew  them.  This  picture,  of 
course,  carries  the  colors  of  the  gen- 
eration when  I was  a student,  but  I 
believe  it  is  representative  also  of 
present  conditions  — except  that  a 
good  automobile  road  has  made  Ober- 
lin almost  a suburb  of  one  of  the 
great  cities  of  the  country;  I wish  it 
were  not. 

I am  glad  that  my  son  is  a student 
of  Oberlin  because  it  constitutes 
another  tie  between  us,  beyond  that 
of  blood  and  a common  rooftree.  In 
America,  where  family  traditions  do 
not  have  the  strength  and  continuity 
that  they  have  in  the  Old  World,  I 
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deem  this  desirable,  and  important. 
It  is  satisfying  to  me  that  members 
of  three  generations  of  my  family 
have  studied  at  Oberlin. 

Clark  B.  Firestone,  ’91. 


AND  ENOUGH  FAULTS  NOT 
TO  BE  TIRESOME 
Dear  Mr.  Olmstead:  — 

The  reason  why  my  children  have 
gone  to  Oberlin  goes  farther  back 
than  I can  see,  unless  I use  an  an- 
cient phrase,  “ The  will  of  God.”  But 
I can  see  as  far  as  my  mother — al- 
most without  any  formal  training, 
reading  the  best  literature  nad  loving 
and  understanding  it;  judge  of  higher 
gifts,  choosing  Lyman  Abbott  and 
Dr.  John  Hall  among  preachers.  On 
their  mother’s  side  I see  the  great 
grandfather  from  France,  first  edu- 
cated Methodist  minister  among  the 
wilds  of  central  New  York. 

When  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  up  for  adoption, 
Smith  of  Lanesboro,  a farmer,  car- 
ried it  through  by  the  statement, 

“ That  living  in  a place  without  or- 
der had  shown  the  value  of  order.” 
Our  children’s  parents  have  had  to  do 
their. work  without  the  prestige  and 
advantage  of  college  discipline. 

Having  been  pastor  of  Mary  Lyon’s 
home  church  in  Buckland,  where 
three  girls  were  born,  we  thought  of 
Mt.  Holyoke.  When  our  Mary  Lyon 
was  through  high  school,  through 
neglect  to  put  the  application  in  soon 
enough,  we  found  that  way  temporar- 
ily barred.  Dr.  A.  Z.  Conrad,  preach- 
ing in  my  church  at  a conference,  had 
dinner  with  Mrs.  Waldron  and  asked 
the  plans  for  the  children.  On  hear- 
ing the  way  was  barred,  he  said,  “ If 
Mary  Lyon  will  go  to  Wheaton  I will 
get  her  in,”  and  he  did,  though  they 
were  full.  At  Wheaton  she  was  well 
treated  and  instructed  so  that  she 
passed  to  Oberlin  with  little  trouble. 

But  the  question  is,  “ Why  to  Ober- 
lin?” It  may  be  these  reasons  in 
part:  I was  delegate  to  the  Congre- 

gational National  Council,  Grand  Rap- 
ids, and  had  the  pleasure  of  helping 
elect  President  Henry  Churchill  King 
moderator  of  our  national  body. 
Back  of  that,  no  doubt,  was  a rather 
intimate  knowledge  of  John  Brown  of 
Harper’s  Ferry  and  the  fact  that  his 
father,  Owen  Brown,  had  given  money 
to  help  found  Oberlin  and  support 
the  Abolitionists  gathered  there.  My 
early  touch  with  evangelism  and  re- 
vivals increased  by  my  being  a New 


York  state  man,  made  Finney  a fa- 
miliar figure.  Just  at  this  time  one 
of  your  outstanding  alumni  made  his 
summer  home  in  our  village  and 
urged  Oberlin. 

Miriam,  the  next  daughter,  was  a 
good  student  and  won  highest  honors 
in  high  school.  She  seemed  a more 
academic  proposition  so  we  sent  her 
to  Middlebury,  Vt.,  whose  president, 
Dr.  Paul  D.  Moody,  had  been  a class- 
mate of  mine.  She  and  her  Oberlin 
sister  shared  their  minds  and  Miriam 
shifted  to  Oberlin,  taking  a brilliant 
fellow  student  with  her. 

By  this  time  I would  have  been  feel- 
ing the  drain  on  a minister’s  little 
provision  for  a rainy  day,  had  it  not 
been  that  through  the  same  Oberlin- 
ite  the  girls  were  put  on  Knight 
Templars  Educational  Fund.  To  this 
was  added  the  prize  from  the  New 
Bedford  College  Women’s  Club  and  a 
family  gift  for  Catherine  Booth,  the 
third  daughter,  to  go  to  Oberlin. 
The  college  has  also  given  work  and 
grants  beside  its  life  and  vigor. 

Because  I have  faith  in  my  girls  I 
have  been  willing  to  spend  all  my 
own  to  educate  them.  Because  I was 
mistakenly  proud  when  young  and 
did  all  for  myself  I have  been  will- 
ing for  them  to  accept  help;  and 
though  like  a wise  man  I accept  my 
life  “ as  is  ” I wish  my  girls  to  get 
all  that  college  gives,  of  gladness,  dis- 
cipline and  even  prestige,  knowing 
that  a man  can  use  all  and  that  if 
you  can  get  on  well  without  it  you 
can  do  better  with  it. 

So  love  of  knowledge,  faith  in  its 
help  to  serve  and  mould,  and  willing- 
ness to  spend  oneself  to  get  it,  are 
in  the  blood.  The  girls  have  well  re- 
paid all  by  their  joy,  and  revelation 
of  increased  character.  Oberlin  is 
more  to  them  than  all  else.  And  to 
me  it  is  summed  up  in  responsibility 
to  God,  effort  after  intellectual  hon- 
esty, real  democracy  in  practice,  and 
enough  faluts  not  to  be  tiresome. 

John  D.  Waldron. 

Mattapoisette,  Mass. 


Girls’  Yale  Team  Wins  Close 
Game  from  Princeton 

The  Yale-Princeton  game,  ending 
with  a 12  - 11  score,  was  a classic  dem- 
onstration of  a spirited  come-back,  the 
under  dog  winning  the  laurels  through 
sheer  pluck  and  plenty  of  fight. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  game  and 
throughout  the  first  half,  it  looked  as 


though  it  were  going  to  be  Prince- 
ton’s night.  The  Yale  guards  seemed 
non-plussed  by  the  attack  of  the 
Tigers  and  their  forwards  were 
plagued  by  a jinx  that  kept  one  try 
after  another  from  counting.  The 
half  ended  9 - 2. 

Yale  came  back  in  the  second  period 
with  a rush  and  soon  pushed  their 
score  up  to  eight.  Meanwhile  the 
Princeton  forwards  seemed  to  be 
hoodooed.  Pandemonium  broke  loose 
when  in  the  last  quarter  “Wiff”  Yeend 
tossed  a basket  that  put  Yale  ahead 
for  the  first  time.  But  immediately 
Burton  swung  Princeton  back  in  the 
lead  with  a pretty  goal.  Fast  and 
furious  was  the  playing  amid  frenzied 
shrieks  and  yells  of  spectators.  Yale 
had  been  the  aggressor  during  the 
half  and  she  fought  frantically  to 
make  one  more  goal  — and  she  did, 
just  a minute  before  the  final  whistle. 
Captain  Harris  was  the  successful 
scorer. 

The  forwards  of  both  teams  were 
skilled  in  all  the  tricks  of  the  trade, 
speedy  floor-work,  accurate  passing, 
and  clean  open  playing.  This  fact 
gave  the  guards  ample  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  the  dependence  of  suc- 
cess upon  close  guarding.  It  was  due 
to  their  attentive  efforts  that  the 
score  was  not  higher  and  less  evenly 
balanced.  Both  teams  were  coached 
by  Miss  Verna  Brooks,  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  physical  education. 


Hou  Chih  Lin  — Gentleman 
and  Scholar 
By  Wynn  C.  Fairfield,  ’07 

During  the  past  semester,  there  has 
passed  from  the  ranks  of  the  faculty 
of  Oberlin-in-Shansi  a man  whose  go- 
ing leaves  a gap  not  easily  filled.  Mr. 
Hou  Chih  Lin,  who  had  been  a teach- 
er in  the  boys’  school  for  thirteen 
years,  passed  away  in  November  after 
a long  illness  which  had  necessitated 
his  retirement  from  active  teaching  at 
the  beginning  of  the  semester.  Prob- 
ably there  will  be  no  member  of  the 
faculty  who  will  be  more  missed  by 
the  alumni  at  commencement  than 
this  quiet  elderly  Chinese  gentleman 
who  would  have  made  little  impress- 
ion on  the  chance  visitor. 

As  a class-room  teacher,  Mr.  Hou 
came  very  near  to  the  verge  of  fail- 
ure. Near-sighted  and  intensely  in- 
terested in  his  subject  of  Chinese  lit- 
erature, he  was  oblivious  to  such  small 
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details  as  an  opening  roll-call  or  the 
continued  presence  of  the  students  in 
his  classes.  I have  more  than  once 
come  in  and  found  him  holding  forth 
to  the  faithful  remnant  of  a class 
whose  major  part  had  evaporated,  and 
at  least  once  on  such  an  occasion  my 
own  visit  passed  entirely  unnoticed  by 
the  gentleman  at  the  desk  who  was 
expounding  the  mysteries  of  the 
classic  style  and  meaning.  For  stu- 
dents who  had  no  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject or  who  sought  to  do  a minimum 
of  work,  he  was  hopelessly  inefficient. 
But  for  those  who  were  proud  of 
their  country’s  cultural  heritages  and 
wished  to  learn  more  of  it,  there  was 
no  one  like  Mr.  Hou. 


Outside  of  the  class  room  he  be- 
came the  Mecca  of  our  better  stu- 
dents. He  was  a veritable  ency- 
clopedia of  Chinese  literature  and 
culture.  No  character  was  too  ob- 
scure for  him  to  explain,  no  reference 
(and  Chinese  literature  abounds  in 
them)  too  hidden  for  his  elucidation. 
The  students  followed  him  day  and 
night  and  his  colleagues  on  the  fac- 
ulty turned  to  him  for  the  information 
that  dictionaries  failed  to  give.  I 
have  never  known  of  his  refusing  to 
give  all  the  time  that  any  student 
wanted  for  his  questions  or  perplex- 
ities. In  the  correction  of  essays, 
work  which  he  hated,  we  have  never 
had  another  as  conscientious  as  he. 
Late  into  the  night  his  little  lamp 
burned  as  he  bent  over  the  high  school 
efforts  and  tried  to  whip  them  into 
shape  that  should  be  worthy  of  the 
past.  Wherever  today  you  find  a 
graduate  of  our  high  school  who  ex- 
cels in  the  use  of  his  own  language, 
there  you  will  find  one  grateful  to  Mr. 
Hou. 

Steeped  as  he  was  in  the  past,  he 
was  yet  unusually  wide  awake  to 
all  new  thought  and  truth.  He  was 


at  home  in  Western  history  and 
acquainted  with  the  leading  West- 
ern philosophies.  He  had  become  a 
Christian  through  this  habit  of  learn- 
ing what  was  new  and  proved  to  be 
the  pillar  of  the  church  in  his  family 
village,  giving  to  it  generously  of  his 
limited  means  and  seeking  in  his  will 
to  make  a further  contribution.  He 
frequently  exhorted  the  students  in 
his  chapel  talks  to  select  the  best  of 
old  and  of  new  on  its  own  merits,  not 
simply  because  it  was  old  or  new. 
Himself  a practising  doctor  of  the  old 
Chinese  school  with  a wide  reputation, 
he  yet  sought  to  acquire  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  newer  Western  medicine, 
though  he  was  never  converted  to  it. 
Never  having  studied  English,  he  was 
not  to  be  balked  by  that  fact,  but  in 
his  criticisms  of  student  work  in  lit- 
erary society  included  criticisms  also 
of  their  efforts  in  English,  based  on 
his  observation  of  the  fluency  of  their 
delivery  and  their  apparent  clearness 
of  enunciation. 

One  of  our  campus  amusements  was 
the  conversations  between  Mr.  Hou 
and  the  English  teachers.  He  under- 
stood not  more  than  a few  words  of 
English  and  the  English  teachers 
were  often  not  much  better  off  in 
Chinese,  but  the  language  of  smiles  is 
universal  and  by  various  signs  they 
managed  to  be  always  on  the  best  of 
terms.  It  was  almost  always  he  who 
christened  the  new  English  teachers 
with  their  Chinese  names  and  pains- 
takingly explained  their  meaning 
and  implications.  Wherever  he  was 
among  his  associates,  there  was  apt 
to  be  a roar  of  laughter  at  some  sally 
of  his,  or  an  expression  of  apprecia- 
tion of  some  penetrating  remark.  His 
triumph  as  a fun-maker  reached  its 
high  point  when  in  a faculty  play  he 
appeared  as  a maid-in  waiting,  not  at 
all  embarrassed  by  his  moustache  and 
his  general  toothlessness. 

What  if  no  one  ever  flunked  his 
courses?  The  whole  school  was  bet- 
ter for  his  presence.  At  one  time,  the 
committee  on  appointments  seriously 
considered  dropping  him  from  the 
staff,  but  were  reminded  that  such  an 
action  would  arouse  to  instant  re- 
bellion the  whole  body  of  alumni. 
Gentleman  and  scholar,  the  name  of 
Hou  Chih  Lin  was  to  be  associated 
with  the  school  until  the  day  of  his 
death.  He  left  his  library  as  a gift 
to  the  school,  but  that  poorly  com- 
pensates for  the  loss  of  his  cheery 
spirit,  his  wideawake  scholarship,  and 
his  friendly  life. 


New  Appointments  for 

1928-29 

New  appointments  for  the  coming 
college  year  occupied  a large  share 
of  the  attention  of  the  trustees  of 
the  college  at  their  meeting  in  Ober- 
lin  May  30. 

Dr.  John  Herbert  Nichols  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation, with  principal  responsibility 
for  the  development  of  the  program 
of  Intra-Mural  athletics  for  the  col- 
lege. Dr.  Nichols  graduated  from 


Oberlin  in  1911,  and  from  Rush  Med- 
ical College  in  1916.  Since  that  time 
he  has  been  Professor  of  Physical 
Education  at  Ohio  State  University. 
This  appointment  is  a part  of  the 
plan  to  enrich  and  extend  Oberlin’s 
plans  for  athletic  sport  for  all  the 
men  of  the  college. 

Arthur  Lyman  Williams,  graduate 
of  Oberlin  in  1925,  was  appointed 
Assistant  Professor  of  Wind  Instru- 
ments and  Director  of  the  College 
Band.  He  is  at  present  Supervisor 
of  Music  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Dr.  Leslie  Webber  Jones,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Classics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  was  appointed  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Classics.  Dr. 
Jones  is  a graduate  of  Union  College 
and  received  his  Ph.D.  degree  from 
Harvard. 

Carroll  Brown  Malone,  a graduate 
of  Western  Reserve  University  and 
for  many  years  Professor  of  History 
at  Tsing  Hua  College,  Peking,  China, 
was  appointed  Acting  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  History  in  Professor  Artz’s 
absence. 
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Dr.  Herbert  Whittaker  Briggs  was 
appointed  Acting  Associate  Professor 
of  Political  Science.  He  graduated 
from  West  Virginia  University  and 
received  his  Ph.D.  degree  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  At  the  present 
time  he  is  connected  with  the  Re- 
search Staff  of  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association.  He  replaces  Professor 
Geiser  on  leave  of  absence. 

Miss  Hope  Hibbard  was  appointed 
Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology.  Miss 
Hibbard  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  in  1916,  received  her 
Ph.D.  from  Bryn  Mawr  in  1921.  Af- 
ter teaching  experience  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  and  Elmira  Col- 
lege, she  studied  in  the  Sorbonne  in 
Paris,  and  is  now  Fellow  of  the  In- 
ternational Education  Board  in  Paris. 

Other  new  appointments  include 
Sherman  LeRoy  Wallace,  Instructor 
in  Classics  and  Fine  Arts;  Edward 
Andrews  Tenney,  Instructor  in  Eng- 
lish; William  Hayden  Boyers,  In- 
structor in  French;  Albert  Merton 
Frye,  Instructor  in  Philosophy;  Selby 
Harlan  Houston,  Instructor  in  The- 
ory; Miss  Bertha  Belle  Taylor,  In- 
structor in  Theory;  Mrs.  Hazel  Bar- 
ker King,  widow  of  the  late  Professor 
Harold  L.  King,  Curator  of  the  Art 
Museum;  Miss  Isabel  Seymour  Smith. 
Curator  in  Botany;  Miss  Winifred 
M.  Wells,  Student  Assistant  in  Zool- 
ogy; Arthur  Henry  Jones,  Student 
Assistant  in  Geology  and  Geography; 
Miss  Ethel  Anne  Frank,  Student  As- 
sistant in  Geology  and  Geography. 

REAPPOINTMENTS 

The  following  members  of  the  staff 
were  reappointed  and  the  appoint- 
ments were  made  permanent: 

Mr.  Forest  Glenn  Tucker,  Professor 
of  Physics;  Mr.  William  Emil  Utter- 
back,  Professor  of  Public  Speaking; 
Miss  Verna  Brooks,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Physical  Education;  Miss 
Jessie  Trefethen,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Fine  Arts;  Mr.  Donald  Melbourne 
Love,  Assistant  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences;  Mr.  Carroll 
Hetburn  Owen,  Assistant  Professor 
of  German;  Mr.  Leo  Clare  Holden, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Organ;  Mrs. 
Bertha  Hopkins  Leonard,  Instructor 
in  Physical  Education;  Miss  Kathar- 
ine Sarah  VonWenck,  Instructor  in 
Physical  Education. 

Raymond  Cerf,  now  Acting  Pro- 
fessor of  Violin,  was  given  perma- 
nent appointment  as  Professor  of 
Violin  and  Ensemble;  Guy  Charles 
Throner  was  promoted  from  Assist- 


ant Professor  to  be  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Physical  Education;  Ben 
William  Lewis  was  promoted  from 
Assistant  Professor  to  be  Associate 
Professor  of  Economics;  Laurel  Ev- 
erett Yeamans  was  promoted  from 
Assistant  Professor  of  Organ  to  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Organ;  Miss  Marie 
Mathilda  Johnson,  now  Acting  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Mathematics, 
was  appointed  Assistant  Professor. 

Reappointments  were  also  given  to 
the  following:  Mr.  Albert  Ernest 

Lumley,  Instructor  in  Physical  Edu- 
cation; Mrs.  Edith  Taylor  Hall,  As- 
sistant in  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of 
Conservatory  Women;  Miss  Muriel 
Langelier,  Instructor  in  Physical  Ed- 
ucation; Mr.  Laurence  Trumbull 
Rogers,  Instructor  in  Physical  Edu- 
cation; Mr.  Edward  Franklin  Bos- 
worth,  Dean  of  College  Men;  Mr. 
James  Staunton  McLaughlin,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  English;  Mr.  Glenn 
Ross  Barr,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Spanish;  Mr.  Robert  Samuel  Fletcher, 
Assistant  Professor  of  History;  Mr. 
Edward  Capps,  Jr.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Fine  Arts;  Mr.  Willard 
Hughes  Brentlinger,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychology;  Mr.  Andrew 
Bongiorno,  Instructor  in  English; 
Mr.  Walter  Hansen,  Instructor  in 
Geology  and  Geography;  Mr.  Ralph 
Herbert  Singleton,  Instructor  in  Eng- 
lish; Mr.  Richard  Whitfield  Thatcher, 
Instructor  in  Geology  and  Geography; 
Mr.  Norman  Wayne  Mattis,  Instructor 
in  Public  Speaking;  Mr.  Frank  Liv- 
ingston Huntley,  Instructor  in  Eng- 
lish; Mr.  Howard  William  Tessen- 
vitz,  Instructor  in  Spanish;  Miss 
Bertha  Evangeline  Bails,  Assistant 
in  Botany;  Mr.  Robert  Alan  Lees, 
Assistant  in  Chemistry;  Miss  Ruth 
Nichols,  Assistant  in  Chemistry;  Mrs. 
Lottie  Jackson  Petterson,  Secretary 
to  the  Registrar;  Mi-.  Lloyd  William 
Taylor,  Sr.,  Clerk  in  the  Psychology 
Department;  Miss  Frances  Lyndell 
Beattie,  Assistant  in  the  Office  of  the 
Dean  of  the  College;  Miss  Lael  Aus- 
tin Henderson,  Secretary  to  the  Dean 
of  College  Women;  Miss  Gladys 
Ethel  Maurine  Whitt,  Instructor  in 
the  Children’s  Department  of  the 
Conservatory  of  Music;  Mr.  Arthur 
Roscoe  Croley,  Instructor  in  Organ; 
Miss  Helen  Maren  Thomsen,  Libra- 
rian of  the  Conservatory. 

LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE 

The  Trustees  voted  that  the  follow- 
ing members  of  the  staff  may  have 
leave  of  absence  for  the  year  begin- 


ning next  September,  for  study,  travel, 
and  research:  Karl  F.  Geiser,  Pro- 

fessor of  Political  Science;  Louis  E. 
Lord,  Professor  of  Classics,  to  act 
as  Annual  Professor  in  the  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens; 
Paul  S.  Peirce,  Professor  of  Econom- 
ics; Carl  C.  W.  Nicol,  Professor  of 
Philosophy;  Jesse  F.  Mack,  Professor 
of  English;  Frederick  B.  Artz,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  History,  under  ap- 
pointment on  an  International  Fel- 
lowship granted  by  the  National  Re- 
search Council;  Carl  E.  Howe,  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Physics;  Francis 
J.  Pettijohn,  Instructor  in  Geology 
and  Geography;  Orville  A.  Lindquist, 
Professor  of  Pianoforte;  Bruce  H. 
Davis,  Professor  of  Organ  and  Piano- 
forte; Victor  V.  Lytie,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Theory  and  Organ;  Mrs. 
Josephine  B.  Lytle,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Pianoforte;  Mrs.  Ruth  S. 
Morrison,  Instructor  in  the  children’s 
department  in  the  Conservatory  of 
Music. 


Faculty  Notes 

Several  members  of  the  faculty  of 
Oberlin  College  attended  the  meetings 
of  the  Ohio  College  Association  and 
Allied  Societies  held  in  Columbus 
April  5-7.  Professor  L.  D.  Hartson, 
of  the  department  of  Psychology, 
gave  a paper  before  the  first  general 
session.  President  E.  H.  Wilkins, 
Professors  E.  A.  Miller,  Education, 
C.  R.  Barr,  Spanish,  C.  H.  Yeaton, 
Mathematics,  S.  F.  MacLennan,  Phi- 
losophy, R.  P.  Jameson,  French,  and 
Dr.  W.  H.  Morrison,  Physical  Educa- 
tion, gave  papers  before  their  re- 
spective sectional  meetings.  Profess- 
ors Peirce,  of  the  department  of  Eco- 
nomics, and  H.  W.  Thornton  of  the 
French  department,  were  also  in  at- 
tendance at  the  meetings. 

“Vocations  that  College  Graduates 
Enter”  was  the  subject  of  a paper 
which  Professor  L.  D.  Hartson  gave 
before  the  Vocational  Guidance  As- 
sociation, which  met  in  Boston  on 
February  25.  On  the  28th,  Professor 
Hartson  read  a paper  on  “Vocational 
Stability  of  Oberlin  Alumni”  before 
the  Personnel  Research  Federation 
which  also  met  in  Boston. 

Professor  G.  H.  Danton  gave  a pa- 
per on  the  “Early  Sino-American  Cul- 
ture Contacts”  at  the  American  Ori- 
ental Society  in  Washington  April 
10-12. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Morrison  attended  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Student 
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Health  Association  on  April  5,  at 
which  he  read  a paper  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "Health  Examinations.”  Dr. 
Morrison  was  elected  president  of  the 
Association  for  this  year. 

“Education  through  Music”  was  the 
subject  of  an  address  which  Professor 
Karl  W.  Gehrkens  delivered  to  the 
Kentucky  Music  Teachers’  Associa- 
tion on  March  24.  The  week  of  April 
16  he  was  in  attendance  at  the  Music 
Supervisors’  National  Conference  held 
in  Chicago.  Professor  Gehrkens  has 
resigned  his  position  as  supervisor 
of  music  in  the  Oberlin  Public 
Schools,  continuing  only  his  work  in 
the  public  school  music  department 
of  the  Conservatory  of  which  he  is 
head. 

A song,  “Apple  Blossoms,”  by  Pro- 
fessor Bruce  H.  Davis,  was  sung  in 
Cleveland  at  a program  of  the  Man- 
uscript Section  of  the  Fortnightly 
Musical  Club  on  April  11. 

During  the  spring  vacation  Pro- 
fessor F.  0.  Grover  attended  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Library  Committee  of  the 
Ohio  Academy  of  Science,  of  which 
he  is  chairman.  The  meeting  was 
held  in  Columbus.  Professor  Grover 
then  went  to  Cincinnati  for  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Academy,  where 
he  acted  as  chairman  of  the  Botanical 
Section.  Professor  Grover  was  elect- 
ed chairman  of  the  Publication  Com- 
mittee for  1928-29. 

Miss  F.  Isabel  Wolcott,  registrar  of 
the  college,  attended  the  meetings  of 
the  American  Association  of  Colle- 
giate Registrars,  held  in  Cleveland 
April  16  to  20. 

Mr.  Frank  Huntley  of  the  depart- 
ment of  English,  is  giving  a course  of 
six  lectures  at  the  Elyria  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
on  Modern  American  Poetry. 

The  American  Council  of  Learned 
Societies  has  awarded  Professor  Karl 
F.  Geiser,  head  of  the  political  sci- 
ence department,  three  hundred  dol- 
lars for  aid  in  his  work  on  his  book, 
“The  Spirit  of  Modern  Germany.” 

John  Vaughn,  ’25,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry,  married  Miss 
Charlotte  Leicht  of  Washington,  D. 
C.,  during  spring  vacation.  The  wed- 
ding took  place  in  Washington  on 
April  10.  Mr.  Vaughn  recently  re- 
ceived a scholaship  from  Kiel  Univer- 
sity, Kiel,  Germany,  and  will  sail  in 
the  spring  with  his  bride  for  a year’s 
study  in  Europe. 

Dr.  Gertrude  Moulton,  from  April 
30  to  May  1,  is  presiding  at  sessions 
of  the  Mid-West  Section  of  the  Di- 
rectors of  Physical  Education  for 


Women  being  held  at  Ann  Arbor. 
Miss  Moulton  is  president  of  this  or- 
ganization. She  is  also  attending  the 
Mid-West  Section  of  the  Physical  Ed- 
ucation Association,  May  2-4,  being 
held  in  the  same  city. 

Professor  F.  W.  Buckler  gave  a pa- 
per, “A  Political  Theory  of  the  Rise 
of  the  British  Power  in  India,”  before 
the  American  Oriental  Society,  which 
met  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  April  10-12. 

Professor  Danton  is  doing  research 
on  the  subject  “The  Cultural  Influ- 
ence of  America  on  China.”  He  is 
planning  to  publish  shortly  a volume 
on  the  earliest  Sino-American  cultural 
contacts — 1784-1844.  This  book  is  to 
appear  in  a series  planned  by  the  late 
Professor  Conrady,  head  of  the  Chi- 
nese deparement  of  the  University  of 
Leipzic.  The  entire  series  will  con- 
sist of  about  140  monographs  dealing 
with  all  phases  and  periods  of  Chi- 
nese history  and  culture.  The  series 
is  international  in  character,  and  the 
volumes  will  appear  in  English, 
French  or  German,  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  author  concerned.  The 
name  of  the  series  is  the  “Chinabiich- 
erei”;  the  English  title  is  "The  China 
Encyclopedia.”  The  German  publish- 
er is  Koch  of  Munish;  the  English 
publisher  is  Probstain  of  London.  Mr. 
Danton  is  the  only  American  asked  to 
contribute  to  the  series. 

Professor  Emeritus  Arietta  M.  Ab- 
bott has  just  published  the  first  au- 
thorized English  translation  from  the 
poems  of  Giovanni  Pascoli  (Harold 
Vinal,  New  York).  The  following  is 
taken  from  a report  of  her  reading 
from  these  translations  before  the 
Housekeepers’  Club  of  Coconut  Grove, 
Florida:  “Miss  Abbott  has  recently 

returned  from  a residence  in  Italy. 
We  wish  it  were  possible  for  every 
traveler  to  bring  home,  to  enrich  his 
own  land,  such  treasure  as  Miss  Ab- 
bott gave  the  club  in  her  translation 
and  interpretation  of  the  poet,  Pascoli. 
The  very  spirit  and  genius  of  the  au- 
thor, as  well  as  the  rhythm  and 
rhyme,  she  rendered  in  choice  Eng- 
lish. Indeed,  as  she  spoke  of  the 
beauty  of  the  Italian  language,  it  was 
with  such  rare  purity  and  precision  of 
diction,  that  she  demonstrated  the 

beauty  of  her  own Pascoli  has 

devoted  followers  in  Italy  who  believe 
that  he  will  be  the  only  modern  Ital- 
ian poet  to  have  permanent  greatness. 
They  base  this  claim  on  his  shorter 
lyrics,  from  which,  chiefly,  the  se- 
lection in  Miss  Abbott’s  volume  is 
made.” 


Moyer  a Real  Artist 

On  March  20  the  Cleveland  Orches- 
tra played  the  following  program: 
Overture  Secret  of  Suzanne 

Wolf-Ferrari 
Fourth  Symphony  Brahms 

Pianoforte  Concerto  g minor 

Saint-Saens 

Rakoczy  March  Berlioz 

As  a bit  of  leaven  after  the  sym- 
phony came  the  Saint-Saens  piano- 
forte concerto  in  g minor.  As  we 
heard  our  colleague,  Mr.  David  Moyer, 
play  his  part  of  this  we  wondered  if 
this  concerto  could  ever  have  been 
played  as  well.  There  was  charming 
grace  and  alluring  daintiness;  there 
was  daring  facility  and  dazzling  bril- 
liance. And  to  show  the  modesty  of 
the  player  after  a great  ovation  may 
I tell  you  his  reply  to  my  comment 
on  never  having  heard  the  last  move- 
ment played  so  fast:  "Well,  the  or- 

chestra could  play  it  that  fast.” 

I should  think  some  of  you  alumni 
would  like  to  hear  some  of  our  artist 
teachers.  Men  like  Moyer  enjoy  play- 
ing and  unless  there  are  more  oppor- 
tunities for  outside  appearances  Ober- 
lin may  well  wonder  if  she  can  sat- 
isfy her  artist  faculty,  for  such  folks 
do  not  live  best  on  the  bread  and 
meat  of  teaching  alone.  During  a 
concert  by  any  one  of  our  artist 
teachers  you  will  not  have  to  think 
of  local  Oberlin  values,  you  will  only 
be  overjoyed  with  true  musical  val- 
ues. The  Conservatory  or  Alumni 
offices  would  be  happy  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  you. 

The  final  concert  of  the  artist  re- 
cital series  occurred  on  April  2 when 
Mme.  Sigrid  Onegin  gave  a song  re- 
cital. Mme.  Onegin  has  a most 
charming  personality,  which  wuns 
her  audience  before  a note  is  sung. 
Her  voice  is  gorgeous  and  despite  the 
fact  that  she  came  to  us  at  the  end 
of  a long  season  few  there  were  who 
were  not  thrilled  by  her  singing.  All 
will  remember  her  interpretation  of 
the  Erlking  and  fully  as  successful 
was  the  lovely  grotesque  “ Non,  je  ne 
veux  pas  chanter.”  Buf  if  this  were 
a critical  column,  I would  more  than 
recall  an  old  Greek  adage,  “Nothing 
too  much.” 

Most  of  our  graduates  go  out  to 
teach.  The  Conservatory  has  in- 
creasingly felt  responsibility  for  their 
success  and  yet  has  never  required 
any  training  in  teaching  methods  or 
knowledge  of  teaching  repertoire. 
Naturally  much  came  to  the  good  pu- 
pil in  his  work.  Future  graduates. 
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however,  will  be  required  to  take  one 
of  the  following  courses:  Piano  Nor- 
mal Course,  Violin  Normal  Course, 
and  The  Solo  Song.  All  of  these 
courses  have  been  offered  before  by 
Mrs.  Miller,  Mr.  Morrison,  and  Mr. 
Upton  and  this  new  requirement 
gives  additional  recognition  of  the 
worth  of  these  teachers.  In  addition 
the  Department  of  History  will  con- 
tinue to  offer  in  its  cycle  of  advanced 
courses  a semester  in  the  Develop- 
ment of  the  Pianoforte  and  its  Lit- 
erature and  a semester  in  Church 
Music,  the  latter  especially  valuable 
for  organ  majors. 


New  Type  of  Diploma 

Endorsement  of  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  general  faculty  to  the 
effect  that  a new  type  of  diploma  be 
presented  to  graduating  classes  in 
the  future  was  made  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  at  their  April  meeting. 

The  new  diplomas  are  to  be  smaller 
in  size,  presented  in  Morocco  leather 
case,  gold  silk  lined,  of  an  eight-inch 
by  six-inch  size,  with  the  word  “Ober- 
lin  College”  stamped  in  gold  on  the 
cover,  replacing  the  cumbersome 
scroll  form  of  diploma  which  has  been 
used  in  the  past.  The  Latin  Old  Eng- 
lish script  is  to  be  retained.  There 
will  be  the  imprint  of  the  college 
seal. 

The  adoption  of  this  new  form  is 
in  accordance  with  a general  tendency 
among  larger  colleges  and  universi- 
ties to  furnish  their  graduates  with 
a handier  form  of  certificates  on  com- 
pletion of  work.  Among  the  schools 
which  now  use  this  form  are  Leland 
Stanford,  University  of  Illinois  and 
Chicago,  Smith  College,  and  many 
others  in  both  east  and  west. 


Two  Seniors  Are  Highly 
Honored 

Miss  Conna  Bell  and  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Yeend,  members  of  the  senior 
class  were  signally  honored  between 
halves  at  the  girls’  Yale-Princeton 
basketball  game  March  22  by  being 
announced  as  Oberlin’s  “finest.” 

Dr.  Gertrude  E.  Moulton,  who  pre- 
sented medals  with  her  announce- 
ment, said  in  part: 

“Last  year  the  Women’s  Athletic 
Association  voted  to  award  annually 
some  recognition  to  those  senior  stu- 
dents who,  during  their  college  years, 


had  shown  outstanding  ability  in  their 
class  work,  had  excelled  in  neuro- 
muscular skill,  and  had  excited  an 
understanding  leadership  marked  by 
high  ideals. 

“The  first  student  to  be  thus  hon- 
ored is  Conna  Bell  of  Elyria,  Ohio. 
From  her  freshman  'year  she  has 


maintained  a high  scholastic  average. 
She  has  had  a prominent  part  in  cam- 
pus activities,  having  the  leading  part 
in  the  pageant,  and  being  prominent 
in  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  in  the  dramatic  club, 
in  Literary  society  and  in  the  W.  A. 
A.,  of  which  she  has  been  president 
this  year. 

“A  second  award  has  been  voted 
this  year  to  Elizabeth  Yeend  of  Ra- 
venna, Ohio,  who  has  perhaps  more 


captainsies  and  managerships  to  her 
record  than  any  other  student.  She 
swims,  throws  goals,  makes  home 
runs  or  stands  on  her  hands  with 
equal  facility.  And  whether  in  vic- 
tory or  defeat  she  plays  the  game 
squarely .” 

Oberlin  Will  Decide  the 
Presidency 

Five  candidates  have  been  put  for- 
ward in  the  race  for  the  presidential 
nomination  at  Oberlin’s  16th  quad- 
renniel  Republican  Mock  Convention, 
the  dates  for  which  have  been  set  for 
May  14  and  15.  These  are  Senator 
Curtis,  Senator  Norris,  Secretary 
Hoover,  Vice-President  Dawes,  and 
ex-Governor  Lowden. 

Although  the  students  in  charge  of 
the  convention  have  been  at  work 
on  preparations  since  the  middle  of 
December,  the  active  campaign  is 
just  getting  under  way  with  the  form- 
ation of  delegations.  It  is  too  early 
to  make  any  predictions  as  to  the 
outcome  of  the  convention  this  year, 
though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Hoover  will  not  make  the  clean  sweep 
that  he  is  getting  in  straw  polls  in 
other  colleges  and  universities. 

Grove  Patterson,  ’05,  editor  of  the 
Toledo  Blade,  and  former  editor  of 
the  Review,  has  accepted  the  position 
of  permanent  chairman,  which  was 
held  by  Attorney-General  Crabbe  of 
Ohio  in  1924,  and  by  Paul  Howland 
of  Cleveland,  in  both  1916  and  1920, 
and  will  preside  over  the  convention 
on  the  second  night,  when  the  riotous 
balloting  will  be  held.  The  temporary 
chairman,  who  will  deliver  the  key- 
note address,  is  James  T.  Begg,  rep- 
resentative in  Congress  from  the  San- 
dusky district  and  prominently  men- 
tioned as  the  Republican  candidate 
for  governor  of  Ohio. 

A unique  feature  in  the  convention 
this  year  is  a League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers, which  is  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Executive  Committee  of  the 
Convention,  and  which  is  led  by 
Elizabeth  H.  West,  ’28.  This  organi- 
zation is  non-partisan  and  is  designed 
primarily  to  stimulate  interest  in  the 
convention  and  in  politics  among  the 
women  students.  The  local  chapter 
of  the  National  League  of  Women 
Voters  is  trying  to  get  this  tempor- 
ary organization  to  resolve  itself  into 
something  permanent,  and  this  it 
may  do,  if  interest  does  not  entirely 
subside  after  the  convention  is  over. 

Louis  S.  Peirce,  ’28,  of  Lima,  Ohio, 
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president  of  the  senior  class,  and 
“Monty”  Doane,  ’28,  of  Lorain,  ex- 
Shansi  representative,  are  manipu- 
lating the  convention's  affairs  for  the 
most  part. 

Alumni  will  recall  many  interest- 
ing anecdotes  connected  with  Mode 
Conventions  in  the  past.  Since  the 
establishment  of  the  custom  in  1864, 
there  has  been  none  which  has  not 
produced  some  kind  of  excitement, 
be  it  close  struggle  amongst  candi- 
dates, fights  over  facetious  planks  in 
the  platforms,  or  mere  horseplay. 

The  most  recent  upset  came,  quite 
naturally,  in  1924,  when  LaFollette 
ran  so  strong  that  it  looked  for  sev- 
eral ballots  as  though  he  could  con- 
trol the  convention,  and  it  wasn’t 
until  his  followers  turned  toward 
Borah  that  the  strain  of  excitement 
was  relaxed.  In  that  same  conven- 
tion attempts  to  insert  planks  in  the 
platform  calling  for  recognition  of 
Russia  and  the  adoption  of  a low 
tariff  succeeded. 

In  1920  a sensation  was  created 
when  Georgia  announced  as  her  fa- 
vorite son,  Eugene  V.  Debs,  who  at 
that  time  was  serving  a prison  sen- 
tence in  the  Atlanta  penitentiary,  and 
the  surprise  was  increased  when  the 
celebrated  Socialist  secured  200  votes 
on  the  first  ballot. 

In  1916  there  was  a vain  attempt 
to  have  the  adoption  of  an  anti- 
cussing plank,  and  in  1908  the  closest 
race  was  between  Frank  Tobin  and 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  for  vice-pres- 
ident, which  was  won  by  the  latter 
only  after  the  withdrawal  of  Frank. 

In  the  days  preceding  1904,  it 
seemed  the  custom  to  bombard  the 
chairman  of  the  convention  with  fic- 
titious telegrams  giving  one  kind  of 
information  or  another,  and  in  1900  Mc- 
Kinley was  not  nominated  until  word 
came  from  "Teddy”  Roosevelt  that 
he  would  have  to  withdraw  because 
his  mother-in-law  didn’t  want  him  to 
run.  This  was  apparently  a means 
campaign  managers  had  of  announc- 
ing that  they  had  decided  to  shift  the 
votes  for  their  candidate  to  someone 
else. 

In  ’96  there  was  an  attempt  to  in- 
clude in  the  platform  a plank  call- 
ing for  free  transportation  of  bicycles 
on  all  railroads,  and  in  ’84  consider- 
able fun  was  caused  when  the  sole 
Utah  delegate,  realizing  the  failure 
of  his  plank  for  religious  liberty, 
gathered  his  twelve  Mormon  wives 
about  him  and  stalked  out  of  the 


room.  Susan  B.  Anthony  sent  the 
76  convention  a telegram  pleading 
for  a woman’s  suffrage  plank,  but  in 
those  days  there  was  little  sympathy 
for  this  movement,  and  the  plea  was 
received  with  jeers  and  laughter. 

With  the  exception  of  1912,  when 
a student-faculty  row  intervened, 
conventions  have  been  held  regularly 
since  1864.  In  the  15  conventions 
held  Oberlin  nominated  eight  men 
who  were  later  named  by  the  national 
party,  and  seven  of  these  were  sent 
by  the  nation  to  the  White  House. 
Oberlin  successfully  chose  two  vice- 
presidents  also.  Bruce  Barton’s  dic- 
tum, “As  Oberlin  Goes,  so  Goes  the 
Nation,”  has  a great  deal  of  truth 
in  it. 


Chinese  Banners  Presented  to 
Our  Presidents 

Two  beautiful  silk  banners  have 
been  president  to  President  Wilkins 
and  Emeritus-President  King  by  the 
faculty  and  students  of  the  Oberlin- 
Shansi  schools.  The  banners  are  of 
red  silk  with  yellow  silk  characters 
and  are  lined  in  characteristic  Chi- 
nese fashion  by  pink  silk. 

The  sentiments  expressed  by  the 
four  large  central  characters  in  each 
case  are  indicative  of  the  record  ac- 
complished by  one,  and  of  what  the 
future  holds  in  store  for  the  other. 
The  one  to  Emeritus-President  King 
reads,  freely  translated:  “Respect- 

fully submitted  to  Henry  Churchill 
King,  President  of  Oberlin  College, 
(because  he  has  stood  for  the  senti- 
ment embodied  in  these  characters) 
Light  Manifested  to  the  Memorial 
Schools.”  And  the  one  to  President 
Wilkins  reads:  "Respectfully  pre- 

sented to  President  Ernest  Hatch 
Wilkins,  (because  he  stands  for  the 
sentiment  expressed  in  these  char- 
acters) Taking  Pleasure  in  Educating 
Promising  Youth.” 

The  two  banners  have  been  hung 
temporarily  in  the  Carnegie  Library. 

Two  New  Officers  Author- 
ized by  Trustees 

Creation  of  two  new  offices,  those 
of  a full-time  director  of  admissions 
and  a full-time  personnel  officer,  as 
additions  to  the  administrative  force 
of  the  college,  was  part  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  trustees  in  April. 

The  full-time  director  of  admissions 
is  to  spend  approximately  half  his 
time  in  the  field,  and  the  remainder 


in  Oberlin.  His  duties  in  the  former 
regard  will  be  somewhat  along  the 
line  of  Professor  Sherman’s  activities 
this  semester,  in  creating  interest  in 
Oberlin  in  outstanding  contributory 
high  schools.  In  the  latter  regard  he 
will  relieve  Secretary  Jones,  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  admissions, 
which  Mr.  Jones  has  carried  for  many 
years. 

The  office  of  the  personnel  officer 
will  be  the  center  for  the  collection 
of  individual  data  of  all  sorts  about 
students,  and  the  transmission  of  this 
data  to  the  other  officers  and  teach- 
ers who  would  naturally  use  it.  It 
will  contain  the  campus  employment 
service  and  housing  service,  thorough- 
ly reorganized,  and  will  in  general 
be  a coordinating  center,  for  distribu- 
tion and  utilization  of  data,  as  well 
as  the  gathering  of  it. 


Twelve  Full  Scholarships  for 
Freshmen 

Authorization  was  given  at  the 
meeting  of  the  trustees  April  30  to 
grant  12  free  scholarships  to  fresh- 
men entering  in  September,  to  cover 
the  full  amount  of  the  term  bills  in 
the  college  of  arts  and  sciences,  $300. 

The  12  scholarships  are  to  be  di- 
vided evenly  among  entering  men  and 
women,  and  will  be  granted  to  those 
who  have  made  distinguished  schol- 
astic records  in  high  school  and  whose 
financial  situation  is  such  that  aid  of 
this  sort  is  a necessity  for  the  pay- 
ment of  their  term  bills. 

This  action  supplemented  the  earlier 
action  of  the  Board  approving  the  in- 
crease of  funds  available  for  scholar- 
ship aid  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
in  tuition  charges  which  goes  into 
effect  next  September.  This  increase 
is  to  be  approximately  40  per  cent 
over  the  amount  available  this  past 
year. 


Large  Expansion  in 

Debating  Program 

By  Professor  William  E.  Utterback 
Adequate  financial  provision  for  and 
increased  interest  in  debating  has 
made  possible  this  year  a consider- 
able expansion  of  work  in  forensics 
at  Oberlin.  In  comparison  with  the 
work  of  last  year,  the  number  of  stu- 
dents participating  has  been  tripled 
and  the  number  of  public  debates 
quadrupled. 

The  foundation  for  the  year’s  work 
was  laid  last  fall  with  the  organiza- 
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tion  of  the  Oberlin  Forensic  Union. 
The  union  is  composed  of  about 
thirty-five  men  and  women  selected 
early  in  the  year  after  a series  of 
trial  debates.  The  group  meets  reg- 
ularly throughout  the  year  for  prac- 
tice and  training,  and  from  its  mem- 
bers are  chosen  the  teams  which  rep- 
resent the  College  in  public  debates. 
The  policy  of  selecting  a few  Varsity 
teams  to  represent  the  College  in  all 
debates  has  been  abandoned  to  give 
more  students  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate. As  a result  of  the  new  policy 
twenty-eight  of  the  thirty-five  mem- 
bers of  the  Union  have  taken  part 
this  year  in  one  or  more  public  de- 
bates. President  Warren  B.  Man- 
hard,  ’28,  should  receive  much  credit 
for  the  excellent  work  done  by  the 
Union. 

The  number  of  questions  debated 
has  been  increased  from  two  to  four, 
the  subjects  used  this  year  being  (1) 
the  protection  of  American  private 
investments  in  foreign  countries,  (2) 
the  abolition  of  the  direct  primary,  (3) 
the  conscription  of  wealth  in  time  of 
war,  and  (4)  the  independence  of  the 
Philippine  Islands.  The  first  of  these 
questions  proved  most  popular  with 
both  debaters  and  audiences. 

By  the  end  of  the  season  Oberlin 
teams  will  have  met  in  one  or  more 
intercollegiate  debates  each  of  the 
following  colleges  and  universities: 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Washington- 
Jefferson  College,  University  of  De- 
troit, Albion  College,  Michigan  State 
College,  University  of  Dayton,  West- 
ern Reserve  University,  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan University,  Allegheny  College, 
College  of  Wooster,  Western  State 
Teachers  College,  Heidelberg  College, 
University  of  the  City  of  Toledo,  Wit- 
tenberg College,  Defiance  College, 
University  of  Akron,  and  University 
of  the  Philippines.  Of  the  thirty  in- 
tercollegiate debates  with  these  in- 
stitutions all  but  five  have  been  held 
outside  of  Oberlin,  many  of  them  be- 
fore neutral  audiences. 

In  addition  to  these  intercollegiate 
debates  members  of  the  Union  will, 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  have  present- 
ed about  fifteen  “extension”  debates. 
Extension  debates  are  debates  be- 
tween two  Oberlin  teams  held  under 
the  auspiceB  of  local  organizations  in 
nearby  towns.  Among  the  organiza- 
tions before  which  debates  have  al- 
ready been  presented  are:  lodges  of 
the  Knights  of  Pythias,  Women’s 
Clubs,  Kiwanis  Clubs,  High  Schools, 
Granges,  Church  clubs,  and  Rotary 


Clubs.  The  attendance  at  these  de- 
bates is  usually  about  a hundred.  All 
are  decisionless  debates,  but  the  audi- 
ence is  invited  to  vote  on  the  question 
under  discussion  both  before  and 
after  the  debate.  It  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
hearers  record  some  change  of  opin- 
ion. When  time  permits,  the  audi- 
ence is  invited  to  question  the  speak- 
ers or  to  speak  from  the  floor,  and 
this  informal  discussion  is  often  more 
lively  than  the  debate  itself.  The  ex- 
tension debates  have  met  with  such 
enthusiastic  response  from  both  de- 
bates and  audiences  that  this  phase 
of  the  Union’s  work  will  be  expanded 
next  year. 


Professor  William  E.  Utterback 


An  interesting  experiment  in  inter- 
collegiate debating  has  been  the  use 
of  the  “Oregon  Plan”  in  a series  of 
five  debates  with  Western  Reserve 
University.  In  these  debates,  cross 
examination  of  the  opposing  speaker 
immediately  after  he  has  completed 
his  constructive  argument  takes  the 
place  of  the  conventional  rebuttal 
speech.  Another  innovation,  employed 
in  debates  with  Western  Reserve 
University  and  the  University  of 
Akron,  is  the  use  of  “ split  teams.” 
Each  of  the  two  teams  in  these  de- 
bates is  composed  of  two  Oberlin 
speakers  and  one  speaker  from  the 
opposing  school,  or  of  one  Oberlin 
speaker  and  two  speakers  from  the 
opposing  school. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  change 
of  policy  has  been  the  trend  away 
from  the  contest  debate.  Of  the  forty- 


five  debates  on  the  schedule,  all  but 
five  are  decisionless  debates,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  use  of  judges  will 
be  abandoned  entirely  next  year.  It 
is  the  belief  of  those  in  charge  of  de- 
bating at  Oberlin  that  the  decision- 
less debate,  especially  when  coupled 
with  the  shift-of-opinion  ballot  and 
an  open  forum,  increases  considera- 
bly the  educational  value  of  the  ac- 
tivity. In  the  contest  debate  the  de- 
baters are  interested  in  demonstrat- 
ing to  a theoretically  impartial  judge 
their  technical  superiority  over  their 
opponents;  the  hearer  is  a spectator 
witnessing  a contest.  The  situation 
on  both  sides  of  the  footlights  is  thor- 
oughly artificial.  In  the  new  type 
of  debate  the  speaker’s  purpose  is  to 
interest  and  convince  the  audience 
before  him;  and  the  hearer  comes, 
not  to  applaud  the  home  team,  but  to 
participate  in  a genuine  public  dis- 
cussion. This  makes  the  debate  a 
more  useful  experience  for  both  de- 
bater and  audience. 

A discussion  of  the  year’s  work 
would  be  incomplete  without  a refer- 
ence to  the  recently  established  Pat- 
terson Debate  Prize.  This  is  a cash 
prize  of  fifty  dollars,  provided  by 
Mr.  Grove  Patterson,  ’05,  to  be  award- 
ed annually  to  the  best  debater  on 
the  campus.  The  prize,  which  will 
be  awarded  for  the  first  time  this 
spring,  should  do  much  to  increase 
interest  in  forensics. 


Nobel  Prize  Winners  in 
Oberlin 

Oberlin  has  had  two  Noble  Prize 
winners  in  her  midst  during  the  past 
month.  Our  own  Robert  E.  Millikan, 
’91,  was  in  attendance  at  the  trustee 
meeting  March  30  and  spoke  at  chapel. 
Dr.  Millikan  won  the  Noble  Prize  in 
1923.  Dr.  A.  H.  Compton,  a former 
colleague  of  Dr.  Millikan  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  and  a graduate  of 
Wooster,  gave  two  lectures  earlier  in 
March.  Dr.  Compton  was  just  back 
from  Stockholm,  where  he  received 
the  Nobel  Prize  this  year.  Professor 
H.  B.  Leman,  also  of  Chicago,  spoke 
on  “Stars  and  Atoms,”  April  16. 

Among  others  recently  appearing  on 
the  platform  in  Oberlin  were  Profes- 
sor Loufti  Devonian  of  the  School  of 
Religion  of  Athens,  Greece,  Dr.  Ozora 
S.  Davis  and  Rev.  Von  Ogden  Vogt  of 
Chicago,  and  Mr.  Grove  Patterson,  '05, 
of  Toledo.  Dr.  Alfred  Adler  of  Vi- 
enna, noted  originator  of  the  theory 
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of  "inferiority  complex,”  discussed  the 
“Psychology  of  the  Individual,"  April 
20.  Canon  Streeter  of  Queens  College, 
Oxford,  gave  the  Haskell  lectures  dur- 
ing the  week  of  April  22. 


Musical  Union  Concert  in 
May 

The  Oberlin  Musical  Union  is  act- 
ively rehearsing  the  music  for  its 
final  concert  of  the  year  on  Thurs- 
day, May  10,  in  Finney  Chapel.  One 
of  the  interesting  features  of  the  con- 
cert will  be  the  performance  for  the 
first  time  of  a choral  number  entitled 
“ Son  of  Mary,”  and  composed  by 
Nathaniel  Dett,  c’08,  the  head  of  the 
music  department  of  Hampton  Insti- 
tute. This  composition  has  been 
■written  especially  for,  and  is  “ Dedi- 
cated to  the  Oberlin  Musical  Union, 
Oberlin,  Ohio.  Dr.  George  Whitefield 
Andrews,  Conductor.”  It  is  based 
upon  a traditional  Negro  melody, 
and  is  an  interesting  and  moving 
treatment  of  the  theme.  The  pro- 
gram for  the  concert  is  composed  of 
twelve  numbers. 

For  variety,  beauty,  glorious  mass 
effects  and  delicate  color,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  this  program  will  be  one 
of  the  best  ever  presented  by  the 
Union.  Reserved  seats  at  50c,  75c 
and  $1.00  may  be  ordered  from 
Miss  Rebecca  Burgner,  21  South  Main 
Street,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


Senior  Class  Plans  New 
Form  of  Gift 

The  greatest  class  memorial  in  the 
history  of  Oberlin  is  being  created  by 
the  class  of  1928.  Instead  of  the  fa- 
miliar type  of  memorial,  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  whereby  a gift 
of  about  $25,000  to  be  used  as  the 
class  stipulates  will  be  made  by  this 
year's  graduating  class  at  their  tenth 
annual  reunion. 

The  individual  appropriations  which 
will  go  to  make  up  the  gift  are  being 
made  in  several  ways. 

The  principal  method  is:  That  each 
senior  take  out  with  a life  insurance 
company  a $1,000  life  insurance  pol- 
icy; and  that,  for  a period  of  ten 
years,  he  turn  over  the  dividends  ac- 
cruing on  the  policy  to  the  treasury 
of  the  present  graduating  class  toward 
the  memorial. 

A clause  is  attached  providing  in 
event  of  death  within  ten  years  for 
the  payment  of  one  hundred  dollars  to 
the  class  treasury  by  the  beneficiary 
of  the  policy 


The  second  plan  of  payment,  that 
has  been  approved,  comprises  an 
arrangement  on  the  part  of  those  al- 
ready holding  policies  to  turn  their 
dividends  amounting  to  a hundred 
dollars  over  to  the  class. 

The  third  plan  provides  that  mem- 
bers of  the  class  may  give  outright 
the  hundred  dollar  quota,  either  as  a 
whole,  or  in  ten  annual  payments. 

At  the  present  time  ninety  per  cent 
of  the  class  have  expressed  their  fa- 
vor of  the  new  life  insurance  plan.  Of 
the  number  backing  the  plan,  over 
three-fourths  prefer  the  first  plan  sub- 
mitted, the  rest  of  the  class  being 
about  evenly  divided  between  the  sec- 
ond and  third. 

While  the  individual  sacrifice  is  al- 
most negligible,  the  total  sum  to  be 
bestowed  is  infinitely  larger  than  any 
preceding  memorial  has  been.  The 
end  of  the  senior  class  has  been  two- 
fold: first,  in  presenting  the  college 
with  an  enormous  gift,  and  second,  of 
establishing  a precedent  that  it  hopes 
will  be  followed  by  future  graduating 
classes. 

The  idea  is  not  original  with  the 
class  of  1928,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
fact  that  many  eastern  colleges  are 
yearly  enriched  by  like  gifts  from  the 
classes  graduated  from  their  institu- 
tions. Of  these  schools,  Princeton  is 
the  outstanding. 


Scholarships  Awarded 

Four  Oberlin  graduates  and  an  in- 
structor at  Oberlin  received  scholar- 
ships for  next  year  from  the  Carnegie 
Corporation.  Out  of  a total  of  25 
appointments  made  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Scholarship  Grants,  in 
the  Fine  Arts,  Oberlin  receives  five. 
Miss  Laurine  Mack,  ’25,  and  Miss 
Sarah  B.  MacLennan,  '25,  will  use 
their  scholarships  for  travel  and 
study  abroad.  Miss  Mack  has  al- 
ready held  the  scholarship  for  two 
years,  doing  graduate  work  at  Rad- 
cliff.  Mr.  David  M.  Robb,  ’26,  holder 
of  the  scholarship  last  year,  will  con- 
tinue his  graduate  work  at  Prince- 
ton and  be  joined  by  Mr.  Lester  Long- 
man, ’27,  now  a graduate  student  at 
Oberlin.  Mr.  Charles  M.  Richards, 
instructor  in  Fine  Arts  at  Oberlin, 
will  go  abroad  for  study  under  his 
scholarship. 

The  Social  Science  Research  Coun- 
cil has  granted  a fellowship  to  Mr. 
Frederick  B.  Artz,  ’16,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  History  at  Oberlin,  for  study 
in  France  and  the  United  States  on 


“A  Social  and  Intellectual  History 
of  the  Bourbon  Restoration,  1815  to 
1830.” 

Sixteen  fellowships  and  scholar- 
ships were  granted  by  Northwestern 
University,  Chicago,  to  students  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  and 
who  have  shown  a capacity  to  do  fur- 
ther research.  Two  Oberlin  seniors 
were  among  those  to  receive  fellow- 
ships in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
of  Northwestern.  University  for  next 
year.  Miss  Emilie  Afm  Jones  was 
named  a fellow  in  the  classics  and 
Mr.  Francis  W.  Gravit  was  given  a 
fellowship  in  the  department  of  ro- 
mance languages.  These  fellowships 
carry  with  them  free  tuition  and  a 
cash  award  of  $500. 

Oberlin  Graduates  Hold  Fel- 
lowships in  Music 

A number  of  Oberlin  Conservatory 
graduates  are  doing  advanced  work 
in  music  under  the  Juilliard  Founda- 
tion of  New  York.  Each  one  holds  a 
fellowship. 

For  a second  year  Miss  Araxie 
Hagopian,  c’25,  continues  her  studies 
under  Reymers  in  New  York,  She 
was  a pupil  in  Oberlin  of  Professor 
Jenny  Hall. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Sinkford,  c’26,  is 
studying  with  Mrs.  Theodore  Toedt 
in  New  York.  During  the  last  month 
she  has  given  successful  vocal  re- 
citals at  Howard  University,  Wash- 
ington, and  Fisk  University,  Nash- 
ville. On  April  24  she  was  the  solo- 
ist at  the  sixth  annual  concert  of 
the  Douglass  Memorial  Chorus  in 
Oberlin.  While  in  the  Conservatory 
Miss  Sinkford  was  a pupil  of  Pro- 
fessor William  Horner. 

Miss  Ernestine  Covington,  c’24, 
a former  pupil  of  Professor  George 
Hastings,  continues  for  the  third  year 
on  a fellowship,  studying  with  Friskin. 

Misses  Huddie,  c’22,  and  Helen 
Johnson,  c’26,  studying  for  the  fifth 
and  the  second  years  respectively  as 
Juilliard  pupils,  are  taking  prominent 
positions  in  the  concerts  of  the  Juil- 
liard School  of  Music  and  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Musical  Art.  Both  are  now 
established  as  teachers  and  will 
henceforth  make  their  home  in  New 
York.  Within  the  last  two  years 
Miss  Huddie  Johnson  has  made  suc- 
cessful appearances  as  soloist  with 
the  symphony  orchestras  of  Detroit, 
Cleveland,  and  Baden  Baden,  and 
with  the  People’s  Orchestra  of  Bos- 
ton. Both  were  pupils  in  Oberlin  of 
Mrs.  Bennett. 
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Suggested  Reading 

The  College  Library  is  ready  to 
send  books  on  this  list,  or  any  other 
books,  provided  they  are  not  in  de- 
mand on  the  campus,  on  a four-week 
renewal  privilege  to  any  Oberlin 
alumnus  who  will  pay  the  small  cost 
of  transportation  boths  ways. 

Essays  ox  Nationalism,  by  C.  J.  H. 
Hayes.  MacMillan  Co.  1926.  Lit- 
erary, well  balanced,  critical. 

An  Autobiography'.  By  Dudley  A. 

Sargent.  Lee  Febiger. 

Industry’s  Coming  of  Age.  by  Rex- 
foiid  Guy  Tugwell.  Harcourt,  Brace 
& Co.,  New  York.  Pp.  vii,  274.  An 
effort  to  suggest  an  answer  to  the 
query,  “ What  have  we  a right  to 
expect  from  American  industry.” 
Not  well  written,  but  interesting 
and  stimulating.  The  author  is 
associate  professor  of  economics  in 
Columbia  University. 

Sermons  of  a Chemist,  by  Edwin  E. 
Slosson.  Harcourt,  Brace  & Co. 
1925.  319  pp.  These  may  be  ser- 

mons "of  a chemist”  but  they  are 
written  for  everybody.  Eminently 
save,  yet  stimulating,  these  inter- 
pretations of  the  past  and  the  pres- 
ent, of  matter  and  of  man  are  gen- 
uinely spiritual.  Painting  the  Pic- 
ture of  God.  The  Revival  of  Witch- 
craft, -The  Geometry  of  Ethics,  The 
Ethics  of  Evolution  and  When  We 
Were  Heathen  are  typical  of  the 
twenty-two  short  sermons. 

WaDZEKS  KAMPF  MIT  DER  DAMPFTUR- 
bin,  by  A.  Doblin.  This  novel  by 
the  well  known  Berlin  psychiatrist 
is  a continuation  of  his  studies  in 
the  intimate  relations  of  human 
souls  who  attempt  to  communicate 
feelings  and  ideas  subliminal  and 
subsensual.  It  is  an  extremely  in- 
teresting example  of  the  most  mod- 
ern expressionistic  theory  and  can 
only  he  recommended  to  those  who 
have  a very  thorough  command  of 
the  language.  It  is,  however,  an 
important  example  of  the  contem- 
porary German  literary  tendencies. 
The  Polar  Region,  by  M.  R.  Brown. 
E.  P.  Dutton.  1927.  $4.50.  Very 

good  discussion  of  the  present  status 
of  polar  exploration. 

Reality,  by  B.  H.  Streeter.  Mac- 
Millan Co.  1927.  Pp.  344. 

The  Earth  and  Its  History,  by  J.  H. 
Bradley.  Ginn  & Co.  $2.50.  It  is 
a good  nontechnical  textbook  in 
Geology. 

Disraeli,  by  Andre  Maurois.  Trans- 

lated by  Hamish  Miles.  D.  Appleton 
& Co.  This  is  the  latest  biographical 
study  of  a famous  French  writer 
whose  sympathy  for  and  under- 

standing of  things  English  is  one 
of  the  charms  of  his  work.  He  says 
himself  that  he  is  interested  in  the 
study  of  the  life  of  English  states- 
men and  considers  it  his  own  best 
work. 

Stars  and  Atoms,  by  A.  S.  Eddington. 
Yale  University  Press.  $2.00. 


Oberlin’s  Physical  Education 
at  the  Top 

The  Carletonian,  of  Carleton  Col- 
lege, says:  “Coach  Claude  J.  Hunt 

returned  from  a trip  to  some  of  the 
midwest  colleges  where  he  looked 
over  the  different  systems  of  physical 
education.  ‘ I had  a very  fine  trip,’ 
he  said,  ‘ but,  without  boasting,  I feel 
that  I can  say  this:  I am  convinced 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Oberlin, 
these  schools  have  nothing  to  show 
us.’  ” 


Dr.  K’ung  Back  in  the  Na- 
tional Cabinet 

Dr.  H.  H.  K’ung,  who  some  months 
ago  resigned  from  the  Nationalist 
Cabinet  of  China,  has  reentered  that 
body.  His  present  position  is  that  of 
Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry. 
This  is  the  same  post  as  previously 
held  except  it  formerly  included 
labor. 

Dr.  K’ung  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  bringing  together  the  dif- 
ferent factions  of  the  Nationalist 
party,  which  was  for  a long  time  split 
over  the  matter  of  relationship  to 
Soviet  Russia. 

For  twenty  years  Dr.  K’ung  has 
been  the  head  of  the  Oberlin-Shansi 
schools.  Since  his  return  from  Amer- 
ica in  1926  he  has  not  been  able  to 
get  to  Taiku  but  has  directed  the  work 
there  from  his  residence  in  Shanghai. 
C.  L.  Chiao,  ’25,  is  acting  head  in  Dr. 
K’ung’s  absence  and  Dr.  Wynn  C. 
Fairfield,  ’07,  is  secretary-treasurer. 


Book  Review 

Germany  Ten  Years  After.  By 
George  H.  Danton.  Pp.  x,  295. 
Price  $3.50.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
Company.  1928. 

Limitations  of  space  forbid  an  ade- 
quate review  of  this  book;  but  in  gen- 
eral it  may  be  characterized  as  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  German  point  of 
view  and  German  conditions  of  life 
at  the  present  time  in  a limited  field 
of  observation.  This  implies  no  criti- 
cism; rather,  it  is  very  much  to  the 
credit  of  Professor  Danton  that  he  has 
not  attempted  to  enter  upon  the  do- 
main of  government,  politics,  or  eco- 
nomics, except  incidentally  or  for  pur- 
poses of  giving  the  mental  reactions 
of  the  Germans  in  their  cultural  aspi- 
rations. An  introduction  of  68  pages 
describes  the  German  attitude  toward 
the  outside  world  and  German  moods 


and  tendencies  in  regard  to  various 
problems  and  phases  of  life  within  the 
Reich.  Chapter  II  deals  with  politi- 
cal and  economic  reactions,  while  the 
next  three  concern  themselves  with 
education — the  schools,  the  universi- 
ties and  the  student  and  his  problems. 
Then  a chapter  on  the  effects  of  the 
war  on  the  theatres  and  literature; 
and  finally,  one — to  my  mind  the  most 
penetrating  — on  Germany’s  intellec- 
tual vitality. 

I must  content  myself  with  but  a 
few  general  characterizations.  The 
work  is  written  throughout  in  a uni- 
formly interesting  style,  from  a sym- 
pathetic point  of  view,  but  in  a criti- 
cal spirit  of  perfect  detachment.  A 
single  quotation:  "The  mere  attitude 
of  interest  maintained  only  so  long  as 
it  is  commercially  valuable,  which 
characterizes  the  smug  humanitarian- 
ism  of  the  Rotarian  point  of  view,  and 
which  has  crept  into  the  universities 
of  America  through  the  schools  of 
business  administration,  is  entirely 
lacking  in  Germany,  where,  it  seems 
to  me,  there  are,  for  all  their  slight 
tinge  of  pedantry,  more  rounded  char- 
acters, or,  rather,  more  rounded  intel- 
lects, than  among  any  other  group 
that  I have  happened  to  meet.”  The 
author’s  observations  and  impressions 
are  brought  into  more  striking  relief 
at  all  points  through  comparison  not 
only  with  America,  but  also  with 
China  where  his  long  residence  has 
given  him  the  right  to  speak  with 
more  than  ordinary  authority.  If  not 
the  first,  it  is  surely  among  the  first 
books  on  Germany  by  an  American 
that  does  not  attempt  to  write  that 
great  people  either  up  or  down,  but 
tries  to  understand  them.  And  while 
the  impressions  here  recorded  are  ob- 
viously, and  admittedly,  those  primari- 
ly gained  from  contacts  with  profes- 
sors, officials  and  the  intellectuals, 
they  are,  within  their  scope,  none  the 
less  accurate.  It  is  a book  well  worth 
reading. 

Karl  F.  Geiser. 


Helps  Broaden  One’s  Interest 

By  all  means  continue  the  list  of 
outstanding  books  in  various  fields. 
Even  for  us  who  are  in  specialized 
academic  work  there  is  great  value 
in  knowing  the  best  things  to  read  in 
other  fields.  I think  the  column  con- 
ducive to  that  breadth  of  interest  for 
which  Oberlin  stands. 

Leslie  L.  Hanawalt,  ’22. 
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Expand  the  Suggested  Read- 
ing Column 

Dear  Mr.  Olmstead:  — 

I am  very  much  interested  in  the 
new  feature  of  suggested  reading  in 
the  Alumni  Magazine.  The  list  of 
books  in  the  March  issue  covers  a 
wide  range  of  subjects  which  will, 

I am  sure,  meet  the  varied  interests 
of  our  alumni  members. 

May  I suggest  that  the  Magazine 
publish  every  month  a classified  list  of 
books  recommended  by  the  faculty 
members  as  noteworthy  books  under 
such  captions  as  economics,  educa- 
tion, sociology,  religion,  government, 
etc. 

In  order  to  guide  some  of  our  alum- 
ni members  in  reading,  I think  a list 
of  valuable  books  which  should  have  a 
place  in  the  family  library  would  be 
helpful.  I have  in  mind  such  books 
as  The  Outline  of  History  by  H.  G. 
"Wells,  The  American  Commonwealth 
by  James  Bryce,  The  Mind  in  the 
Making  by  James  Harvey  Robinson. 

Professor  H.  A.  Wooster’s  suggest- 
ion to  furnish  upon  request  a list  of 
books  on  the  various  fields  of  eco- 
nomics is  splendid.  I am  sure  that 
many  of  the  alumni  will  not  fail  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  privilege. 
Nowadays,  books  on  technical  sub- 
jects, as  economics,  are  so  numerous 
that  most  people  are  at  a loss  to 
select  those  that  are  really  worth 
reading.  I sincerely  wish  that  other 
departments  of  Oberlin  will  stand 
ready  to  render  similar  assistance. 

Aside  from  books,  there  are  a great 
multitude  of  periodicals  which  con- 
tain very  good  articles.  I venture  to 
suggest  that  our  professors  may  find 
advisable  to  recommend  good  maga- 
zine articles  on  various  subjects.  Per- 
haps it  is  better  to  comment  briefly 
on  the  central  theme  of  the  article. 

It  seems  to  me  the  idea  of  sug- 
gested reading  can  very  well  be  in- 
corporated into  the  Book  Review  Sec- 
tion of  the  Magazine.  Thus,  there 
will  be  book  reviews  as  usual.  But  I 
think  they  should  cover  not  only 
books  written  by  the  alumni  but  those 
by  other  authors  as  well;  although 
most  of  us  are  interested  in  the  lit- 
erary and  scientific  contributions  of 
our  fellow  alumni.  Next,  we  shall 
have  a list  of  suggested  reading  in- 
cluding books  and  articles.  Certain- 
ly this  new  book  review  section  should 
command  real  cooperation  of  the  fac- 
ulty, alumni,  and  students  of  Oberlin 
in  order  that  we  all  could  train  our- 


selves to  do  systematic  reading  and 
purposeful  self-education. 

To  illustrate  my  ideas  I enclose 
herewith  a classified  list  of  books  and 
articles.  I hope  that  you  will  con- 
sider my  humble  suggestions. 

William  L.  Shen,  ’25. 

The  Wonders  and  Values  of 
Non-Professional  Edu- 
cation 

Dear  Mr.  Olmstead;  — 

I am  enclosing  a check  for  the 
amount  of  my  subscription  to  the 
Alumni  Magazine.  I feel  that  Dr. 
Wager’s  articles  alone  are  well  worth 
the  price  of  the  paper.  May  he  long 
continue  to  supply  them! 

I am  well  aware  that  whatever  crit- 
icism I may  offer  concerning  Oberlin, 
be  it  favorable  or  not,  is  entitled  to 
slight  consideration  due  to  my  youth- 
ful immature  judgment.  Neverthe- 
less, I am  devoutly  grateful  for  the 
love  of  liberal  (not  radical)  education 
instilled  in  me  at  Oberlin.  The  words 
of  a man  of  profound  intellect  and 
vision  express  my  debt  far  better  than 
I can.  I heard  Paul  Shorey  of  Chi- 
cago express  just  that  in  an  address 
given  before  the  Convocation  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
in  the  fall  of  1927.  Perhaps  you  may 
care  to  reprint  the  summary  he  gave 
in  conclusion.'  With  that  regard,  I 
am  enclosing  a copy  of  the  same.  It 
seems  to  me  especially  “to  come  home 
to  (Oberlin)  men’s  business  and 
bosoms.” 

“I  could  only  tell  you  again  that 
the  known  history  of  the  human 
spirit  from  Homer  and  the  Bible  to 
Tennyson  and  Darwin  is  a far  more 
wonderful  and  edifying  thing  than  any 
testimony  of  the  strange-scrawled 
rocks,  or  guesses  at  what  may  have 
happened  in  the  prehistoric  aeons  of 
a conjectural  evolution;  that  the  ac- 
cumulative record  in  world  literature 
of  the  experience  of  men  like  our- 
selves as  expressed  in  the  happiest 
moments  of  the  best  minds  is  the 
greatest  treasure  which  humanity 
possesses;  that  to  neglect  and  forget 
and  so  forfeit  this  inheritance  is  to 
remain  a barbarian  and  a child  in  a 
soulless,  mechanistic  world  which  we 
may  exploit  hut  can  never  under- 
stand; that  the  exact  and  critical  in- 
terpretation of  this  central  tradition 
of  the  best  that  has  been  thought  and 
said  worthily  engages  and  exercises 
the  highest  powers  of  the  human  mind 


and  is  the  only  study  that  gives  in- 
sight into  the  relation  of  thought  to 
expression,  the  only  one  that  educates 
the  sympathies  and  the  emotions  to- 
gether with  the  intelligence,  that  all 
the  confidently  prophesied  new 
sciences  of  man  are  dependent  on  this 
critical  interpretation  of  the  history 
of  the  human  spirit  for  the  material 
with  which  they  build,  and  the  com- 
mon sense  that  must  finally  judge 
their  results;  that  unless  we  read 
the  wide  world’s  annals  and  take 
their  wisdom  for  our  friend  all  our  am- 
bitious attempts  at  a science  of  man 
will  be  and  remain  not  science  but 
pseudo-science;  that  all  serious  edu- 
cation in  the  past  has  proceeded  on 
these  assumptions  and  that  on  no 
other  foundation  can  our  great  sens- 
uous, practical,  democratic,  dollar- 
chasing, science-worshipping  Ameri- 
ca erect  a stable  structure  of  higher, 
non-professional  education,  no  less  in- 
dispensable here  than  in  Plato’s  Re- 
public to  insure  the  continuity  of  wise 
guidance  to  the  goal  of  our  unmani- 
fest destiny  and  of  competent  pilots 
to  steer  the  blind,  obedient  keel  ac- 
cross  the  sea  that  knows  no  beach  to 
that  future  of  which  all  that  we  can 
say  is 

“We  only  know  it  shall  be  high, 

“We  only  know  it  shall  be  great.” 
Yours  sincerely, 

J.  Max  Molyxeaux,  ’24. 


The  Housing  Situation 

Dear  Sir:  — 

I have  just  read  the  editorial  in  the 
February  Alumni  Magazine  entitled 
“College  Men  Lukewarm  Over  Hous- 
ing Possibilities”  and  I wish  to  give 
my  impression,  as  a student,  of  the 
attitude  of  the  men-  on  this  question. 

The  editorial  states  that  there  were 
only  seventy  men  at  this  meeting. 
This  is  probably  true.  But  those 
seventy  men  were  packed  in  the  room 
where  the  meeting  was  held  and 
many  of  them  were  forced  to  stand 
for  the  entire  two  hours  during  which 
the  meeting  was  in  progress.  The 
meeting  was  not  called  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  delegates  who 
had  been  to  other  colleges  investi- 
gating this  subject  report.  It  was 
called  as  a general  discussion  and  was 
intended  for  those  who  had  given  the 
hitherto  undiscussed  problem  some 
thought  in  their  own  minds;  and 
when  seventy  interested  men  get  to- 
gether in  an  experimental  group  and 
air  their  opinions,  matters  are  not  by 
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any  means  dead.  There  were  a good 
many  more  than  “two  dozen’’  ques- 
tions asked  and  the  leader  of  the 
meeting  often  had  a hard  time  decid- 
ing whom  to  call  on  when  hands  were 
raised.  Indeed,  the  meeting  was 
brought  to  a close  by  those  in  charge 
and  not  by  any  lack  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  men  there. 

It  is  also  my  impression  that  all 
over  the  campus  the  problem  of  men’s 
housing  is  one  that  is  being  given 
student  attention  and  is  the  object  of 
more  free-grown  discussion  than  any 
other  campus  problem.  The  three 
privately  run  men’s  houses  now  in 
existence,  “The  Manor,’’  with  twenty 
men  living  and  eating  there,  “The 
Red  Lantern,”  with  the  same  ar- 
rangement, and  "Delta  Lodge,”  found- 
ed this  year,  -with  twenty  men  living 
there  and  forty  eating,  have  taken  an 
interest  in  the  affair  sufficient  to  form- 
ulate plans  of  their  own  and  to  stick 
up  for  them  vigorously.  Indeed,  the 
fact  that  these  houses  exist,  that  men 
have  been  experimenting,  is  an  indi- 
cation that  interest  is  alive  and  that 
the  students  need  the  help  of  the 
administration,  which  has  so  gracious- 
ly and  actively  been  given,  to  further 
work  out  these  problems. 

Discussions  go  on  at  the  table,  in 
the  college  magazine  and  in  the  vari- 
ous talks  that  men  hold  together  in 
the  wee  sma’  hours  with  as  much,  if 
not  more,  enthusiasm  than  is  shown 
for  other  campus  problems.  The 
question  itself  is  not  one  that  calls 
upon  the  serious  and  debate  loving 
student  to  put  forth  fervid  and  soul- 
enthralling  statements  of  great  prin- 
ciples; it  is  rather  a sensible  and 
thorough  discussion  of  floor-plans, 
landscape  gardening,  bath  rooms,  and 
the  merits  of  the  cottage  system. 
When  you  can  get  seventy  men  to  dis- 
cuss these  things  for  two  hours,  and 
then  hear  requests  for  another  meet- 
ing of  this  kind  you  cannot  say  that 
the  attitude  is  “lukewarm.” 

Bp.ice  E.  Hayes,  ’29. 


About  Radicals 

The  Whim,  Lamancha, 
Peeblesshire,  Jan.  18,  1928. 

Dear  Sir; — May  I be  allowed  a line 
in  support  of  Mr.  Child’s  splendid 
and  fearless  letter  about  the  desper- 
ate need  for  Oberlin’s  taking  the  lead 
in  encouraging  radicals  and  abolish- 
ing outworn  superstitions? 

He  rightly  points  out  that  this  is 
a sceptical  age.  While  our  supersti- 


tious fathers  cumbered  the  earth  with 
such  dumps  as  the  Parthenon  and 
Lincoln  Minster,  we  are  covering  the 
seas  with  warships  that  shall  be  our 
glory  to  the  end  of  time. 

But  I do  feel  that,  while  the  abo- 
lition of  religion  would,  in  the 
opinion  of  all  sensible  people,  be  a 
magnificent  step  in  advance,  the  lov- 
ers of  good  literature  might  view 
with  something  more  than  alarm  the 
resulting  loss  of  that  brilliantly  novel 
writing  which  opponents  of  Chris- 
tianity at  present  so  ably  produce. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Ian  C.  Hannah. 

P.  S. — I am  not  under  the  delusion 
that  I have  written  anything  new. 


More  Excitement 

Gentlemen;  — 

I have  read  with  interest  the  arti- 
cle entitled  “ Suggested  changes  in 
athletic  regulations,”  which  appeared 
in  the  January  number  of  the  Alumni 
Magazine. 

I also  read  with  interest  the  letter 
by  Herbert  Childs,  ’26,  entitled,  “ En- 
courage the  Radicals,”  in  that  same 
number. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  pointed 
out  by  President  Wilkins,  that  the 
over-excitement  about  football  that 
prevails  in  some  colleges  throughout 
the  football  season,  infects  more  and 
more  of  the  student  time  and  thought. 

If,  however,  a lessening  of  the  over- 
excitement about  football  will  result 
in  the  development  of  more  of  such 
thinking  by  Oberlin  students  as  that 
expressed  in  Mr.  Child’s  letter,  then, 
I say,  give  Oberlin  more  champion- 
ship football  teams  and  more  excite- 
ment. 

Frederick  W.  Smith,  ’09. 


Recommended  for  Grand 
Opera 

Among  the  former  students  of  the 
Conservatory  who  are  coming  into 
notice  in  the  concert  field,  Miss  Ma- 
bel Murphy,  colorature  soprano,  who 
studied  in  the  Conservatory  in  1914 
and  1915,  claims  especial  attention. 
She  has  continued  her  studies  con- 
tinuously under  the  best  advantages, 
and  has  developed  a brilliant,  flexi- 
ble and  sympathetic  voice,  and  has 
mastered  a varied  repertoire  drawn 
from  all  the  leading  schools  of  vocal 
art.  Beginning  with  New  York  she 
has  given  recitals  in  many  cities,  in- 
variably meeting  with  marked  favor. 


She  has  received  warm  praise  from 
all  such  well-known  critics  as  Jerome 
Hart,  who  says:  “ In  my  career,  ex- 

tending over  more  than  a quarter  of 
a century,  I have  not  heard  a young 
artist  of  greater  promise”;  and  Eu- 
gene Goossens,  the  distinguished  com- 
poser, who  says:  “Her  voice  is  ad- 

mirably placed,  and  her  work,  both 
as  lyric  and  colorature  soprano,  par- 
ticularly the  latter,  impressed  me 
very  greatly.  Her  career,  it  seems 
to  me,  will  be  in  the  opera  house 
rather  than  on  the  concert  platform, 
for  though  her  performance  of  Lieder 
is  impressive,  her  temperament  right- 
ly belongs  to  the  theatre.  In  either 
capacity  I confidently  predict  for  her 
a great  success.” 

The  time  when  talented  and  ambi- 
tious students  most  need  recognition 
upon  their  public  careers,  contending 
with  the  obstructions  which  the  world 
seems  deliberately  to  place  in  their 
way.  It  is  therefore  a pleasure  to 
call  attention  to  a young  singer  like 
Miss  Murphy,  who  presents  high  mu- 
sical gifts,  personal  charm,  and  res- 
olute detremination  to  achieve  all 
that  lies  within  her  reach.  Her  prog- 
ress will  be  watched  with  sympa- 
thetic interest. 

Edward  Dickinson. 


Frances  Ryder  Harvey,  79 

Frances  Ryder  Harvey  of  the  class 
of  ’79  was  a most  remarkable  woman 
in  many  ways,  but  her  outstanding 
trait  of  character  was  an  ever-growing 
interest  in  education.  This  desire  for 
knowledge  was  fostered  early  in  life 
by  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joshua 
Fobes  of  Austinburg,  Ohio.  In  this 
beautiful  little  town  she  was  born 
and  raised,  graduating  from  Grand 
River  Institute  when  that  school  was 
flourishing  under  Professor  Tucker- 
man. 

She  entered  Oberlin  College  in  the 
winter  term  of  ’76  and  lived  in  what 
was  known  as  Ladies  Hall.  A short 
extract  from  one  of  her  letters  fol- 
lows: “Of  my  years  in  college  there 

are  precious  memories.  To  have  been 
under  the  influence  of  such  men  as 
President  Fairchild  and  Professors 
Churchill,  Smith,  and  Ellis,  and  such 
a woman  as  Mrs.  A.  A.  F.  Johnson 
was  a rare  privilege  indeed.  Our  class 
numbered  about  fifty,  of  whom  many 
have  become  notable,  among  them 
President  and  Mrs.  King.”  Her  in- 
terest in  the  members  of  her  class 
never  waned.  This  interest  was  both 
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individual  and  collective  and  always 
very  intense.  At  any  time  she  could 
tell  you  where  the  different  members 
of  her  class  lived  and  what  they  were 
doing. 

In  1908  the  family  moved  to  Oberlin, 
giving  the  four  children  the  advan- 
tages of  high  school  and  college. 
Most  of  these  years  were  spent  at 
233  North  Professor  street.  These 
were  rich  and  full  years  as  she  di- 
rected and  encourage  the  ambitions 
of  her  children  along  different  lines. 
She  was  intensely  interested  in  all 
the  workings  of  the  college.  It  was 
a part  of  her  life.  These  years  were 
also  rich  in  friendships  which  con- 
tinued throughout  her  life.  Among 
these  were  her  immediate  neighbors, 
the  Chamberlins  and  the  Pecks.  The 
Metcalfs,  the  Roots  and  Mrs.  A.  F. 
Wright,  as  well  as  many  others,  were 
among  these  close  associates. 


She  was  happiest  in  a college  en- 
vironment and  spent  the  last  twelve 
years  of  her  life,  until  her  death,  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1928,  with  her  son,  who, 
during  this  time,  was  on  the  faculty  of 
three  different  institution,  Morning- 
side  College,  Baker  University, and  Al- 
bion College.  Her  interest  in  education 
never  flagged.  She  was  an  omniver- 
ous  reader  and  her  book  friends  were 
very  real  to  her.  Wherever  she  went 
she  was  the  center  of  attraction,  for 
she  enjoyed  everyone  to  the  fullest 
extent.  She  was  indeed  a very  compe- 
tent woman,  with  real  culture  and  a 
most  happy  spirit.  Her  memory  and 
influence  will  remain. 


Chicago  Women’s  Club  at 
the  Allerton  House 

Saturday,  March  24,  about  forty  of 
the  Oberlin  women  had  luncheon  at 
the  Allerton  House,  the  new  Inter- 
collegiate Alumni  Hotel. 

The  meeting  was  devoted  to  hear- 
ing experiences  of  representatives  of 
the  most  recent  classes — in  teaching, 
business,  graduate  study,  and  home 
life.  Mrs.  Marcella  Searle  Folsom, 
’24,  gave  an  interesting  explanation 
of  the  psychological  tests  she  uses  at 
Lake  View  high  school  and  at  the 
Cook  County  hospital. 

Mrs.  Mary  Plumb  Millikan,  ’93, 
brought  back  good  news  of  the  Feb- 
ruary Council  meeting  in  Oberlin. 

Miss  Marjorie  Hamilton,  ’13,  is  di- 
rector of  social  activities  at  the  Al- 
lerton and  showed  the  party,  among 
other  things,  the  indoor  golf  course 
and  several  of  the  rooms  devoted  to 
the  social  life  of  the  guests.  Two 
Oberlin  girls,  beside  Miss  Hamilton, 
make  the  Allerton  their  headquarters. 


New  England  Oberlin  Tea 

True  Oberlin  registration  atmos- 
phere did  not  deter  some  forty  alum- 
ni from  enjoying  tea  at  the  home  of 
President  William  Barber,  h-’19,  and 
Emily  Renshaw  Barber,  ex-’18,  at 
Newton  Center  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
March  18. 

Among  those  who  enjoyed  the  hos- 
pitality afforded  by  their  hosts  were: 
Mr.  Carl  B.  and  Laura  Merrill  An- 
drews, ’02,  Ralph  M.  Andrews,  '25, 
Greta  E.  Bellows,  ’24,  Mrs.  Vera  Re- 
tan Bartevian,  ’17,  Julia  C.  Bryant, 
c-’20,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cunningham,  '10, 
Mr.  W.  H.  and  Mrs.  Jane  Hallern  Ed- 
wards, G.  Burgess  Ela,  ’26,  F.  Rollin 
Fender,  ’26,  Everett  H.  Glazier,  ’27, 
Louis  D.  Gibbs,  ’98,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eth- 
elbert  Grabill,  ’96,  Erwin  N.  Gris- 
wold, ’25,  Lucy  A.  Grosvenor,  ’06,  Mar- 
garet Hermansader,  Mrs.  George  F. 
Jewett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McGill,  Laurine 
Mack,  ’25,  Sarah  MacLennan,  ’25, 
Elizabeth  C.  Parsons,  ’84,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  A.  Riley,  ’09 -’ll,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sedgwick,  Mary  Sedgwick,  ’25, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roland  F.  Thompson, 
’24,  Hope  E.  Vincent,  ’ll. 

On  Monday,  April  2,  this  associa- 
tion had  Professor  Robert  Hutchins, 
ex-’21,  Dean  of  Yale  Law  School,  as  a 
guest  for  luncheon.  Present  at  that 
time  were:  Mrs.  Carl  B.  Andrews, 
’02,  of  Honolulu,  Dr.  James  L.  Barton, 
h-’17,  Miriam  Abbott  Conant,  ’ll,  Mary 


B.  Cushman,  ’24,  of  China,  G.  Burgess 
Ela,  ’26,  F.  Rollin  Fender,  ’26,  Carol 
Flint,  ’24,  Alice  M.  Gardner,  ’83,  Eth- 
elbert  V.  Grabill,  ’96,  Erwin  N.  Gris- 
wold, ’25,  Estella  Humiston  King,  ’81- 
’82,  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Egleston 
Owen,  Mary  Ellis  Purcell  Lester,  ’08, 
Lola  Richards  Morgan,  ’06,  and  hus- 
band, Mary  D.  Uline,  ’06,  Betty  James 
Corbett,  Ed.  C.  Sedgwick,  and  Profes- 
sor Benjamin  W.  Lewis,  Mrs.  Charles 
G.  MacDonald,  ’08,  and  two  guests. 
Dean  H.  Seymour  Ross,  ex-’95,  Mrs. 
Harriet  Ely  Bard,  ex-’28,  Lester  W. 
Beattie,  ’14,  and  Mr.  Menzel,  guest, 
Rev.  Herbert  W.  Boyd,  ’83,  Mr.  W. 
Hobart  Hill,  ’19,  Mrs.  Neva  Hill,  ’19, 
Mr.  William  Barber,  ’19,  president, 
Mrs.  Emily  Renshaw  Barber,  ’18. 


Warren  Does  It  Up  Right 

Prominent  among  delightful  social 
affairs  of  last  evening  (April  10)  was 
the  dinner  at  the  Masonic  club  in 
which  thirty-eight  Warren  members  of 
the  Oberlin  Alumni  Association  of 
Trumbull  county,  and  several  students 
and  prospective  students,  participated. 

Miss  Helen  Estabrook  had  charge 
of  the  artistic  decorations  which 
beautifully  emphasized  the  college 
colors,  crimson  and  gold,  and  Presi- 
dent G.  H.  Birrell  was  chairman  of 
the  function,  and  introduced  the 
speaker,  J.  G.  Olmstead,  of  Oberlin, 
Alumni  Secretary  of  the  college.  Mr. 
Olmstead  gave  a splendid  survey  of 
college  activities  and  a digest  of  the 
up-to-date  news,  always  of  intense  in- 
terest to  Oberlin  people.  He  illus- 
trated his  talk  with  moving  pictures 
of  notable  events  at  the  college. 
Among  them,  the  commencement  last 
June,  at  which  time  President  King  re- 
tired, after  connection  with  the  col- 
lege since  1877. 

The  pictures  also  sho-wed  the  in- 
auguration of  the  new  president, 
Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins,  who  spoke  in 
Warren  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
church  in  January,  and  was  heard  by 
many  local  persons. 

All  present  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
entertainment.  After  singing  Ober- 
lin College  songs  there  was  a busi- 
ness meeting,  at  which  officers  for  the 
coming  year  were  elected  as  follows: 
Persident,  Dr.  R.  R.  Rogers;  vice- 
president,  Miss  Lorena  Cole;  Miss 
Helen  Estabrook  was  reelected  secre- 
tary-treasurer; and  Miss  Coale  was 
chosen  to  represent  the  association  as 
Alumni  Councillor. — Warren  Tribune. 
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Dayton  Holds  Dinner 
Meeting 

The  alumni  of  Oberlin  college  met 
for  dinner  and  a meeting  of  their  lo- 
cal members  at  the  Young  Women’s 
League  on  Fourth  street  April  13. 
After  dinner  in  the  main  dining  room 
the  Oberlinites  adjourned  to  the  as- 
sembly room,  where  the  Alumni  Sec- 
retary, Mr.  John  G.  Olmstead,  of  Ober- 
lin, showed  moving  pictures  and  ad- 
dressed the  gathering.  The  pictures 
included  football  and  hockey  games 
of  last  fall  and  other  student  activi- 
ties. Also  were  shown  scenes  of  the 
last  commencement  when  Dr.  Henry 
C.  King  retired,  and  of  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  new  president,  Dr.  Ernest 
H.  Wilkins. 


News  of 

ex-’65— Mrs.  Phoebe  Haynes  Ainsworth 
died  at  her  home,  123  South  Professor 
Street,  Oberlin,  on  April  11. 

’69— Mrs.  Emma  Monroe  Pitch  has  re- 
cently changed  her  address  to  “ The 
Beverley,”  273  St.  Mark's  Place,  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y. 

’72— The  Inter-Mountain  Institute  News 
of  January  contains  an  article  of  appre- 
ciation of  Rev.  E.  A.  Paddock,  president 
of  the  Inter-Mountain  Institute  at  Weiser, 
Idaho.  The  article  was  written  by  Dr. 
Dan  F.  Bradley,  '82,  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College. 

'78 — The  reminiscences  of  a half  cen- 
tury may  be  exchanged  in  Oberlin  June 
15-19. 

'78— Rev.  Irving  W.  Metcalf  of  Oberlin, 
is  a member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Thessalonica  Agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial Institute,  Salonica,  Greece. 

'78— Reunion  class  headquarters  are  to 
be  at  the  Irving  Metcalf’s,  167  North 
Professor  Street.  We  have  about  25 
living  graduates,  and  want  to  have  a good 
number  returning. 

’79— Mrs.  Frances  Ryder  Harvey  passed 
away  peacefully  in  Albion,  Mich.,  on  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1928.  She  leaves  her  four  chil- 
dren, Mrs.  George  C.  Plnger,  Bronxville, 
N.  Y.,  Mrs.  Clark  D.  Lamberton,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  Theodore  H.  Harvey,  Lima, 
Ohio,  and  Harold  It.  Harvey,  Albion, 
Mich. 

'80— Mary  Patterson  Manly,  who  for 
many  years  was  engaged  in  teaching 
English  and  Elementary  Psychology  in 
the  Ortora  School  for  Girls  at  Pasadena, 
is  now  editing,  for  Josephine  A.  Jack- 
son,  M.D.,  a series  of  dally  articles  en- 
titled “Outwitting  Your  Nerves."  These 
articles  are  being  published  in  many 
states  through  the  George  Mathew  Adams 
syndicate.  Mrs.  Manly  lives  at  170  South 
Euclid  Avenue,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

'83— The  more  back  for  the  loth  the 
more  will  want  to  return  for  the  50th. 

•88— The  Oberlin  College  Library  has  re- 


Pittsburg  Alumni  Greet 
Secretary  Olmstead 

The  annual  banquet  o£  the  Oberlin 
Club  of  Pittsburgh  was  held  April  11, 
1928,  at  the  Congress  of  Women’s 
Clubs  in  Pittsburgh. 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Geegan,  ’96,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  club,  acted  as  toastmaster 
and  introduced  as  the  guest  of  honor 
and  principal  speaker  of  the  evening, 
Mr.  John  G.  Olmstead,  National  Sec- 
retary of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Olmstead  very  forcibly  and  en- 
tertainingly brought  the  club  up-to- 
date  in  its  contact  with  Oberlin 
through  his  enlightening  talk  on  the 
new  building  program,  the  wholesome 
student  life  of  today,  and  the  enthu- 
siasm entertained  by  both  faculty  and 


Alumni 

cently  received  two  books  by  Belle  Wiley 
Gue.  One  book,  “ Songs  and  Sonnets  of 
the  Sea,”  published  by  Doranee  & Co.  in 
Philadelphia  in  1927,  the  other,  “ Wash- 
ington the  Statesman,”  a drama,  pub- 
lished in  1928  by  the  Canterbury  Co.  Mrs. 
Gue  lives  at  Coronado  and  De  Foe  Streets, 
Ocean  Beach,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

’83— Reunion  class  headquarters  are  to 
be  at  Whiteheads’,  33  College  Place. 

’S0-’S4 — On  March  16  Miss  Mary  E. 
Peirce  passed  away  at  her  home  in  Chi- 
cago, 111.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Boydston  Chapel  on  March  21.  She  sur- 
vived by  her  sister,  Miss  Imogene  S. 
Peirce,  who  lived  with  her  at  4429  Green- 
wood Avenue,  Chicago. 

t'S7,  ’89 — Adolf  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  son  of 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Berle  (Augusta 
Wright)  of  New  York  City,  was  married 
December  17  to  Miss  Beatrice  Bend 
Bishop.  They  will  make  their  home  at 
5 Gramercy  Park,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Berle,  Jr., 
is  a lawyer,  a member  of  the  firm  of  Lip- 
pitt  & Berle. 

’88— What  is  more  interesting  than  to 
see  the  changes  in  alum  mater  after  forty 
years? 

’88 — On  March  24  Frank  L.  Case  was 
promoted  from  Lieutenant  Colonel  to 
Colonel  in  the  United  States  Array.  Col. 
Case  is  located  at  the  Headquarters 
Third  Corps  Area,  United  States  Army, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

t’89— Word  has  been  received  of  the 
death  of  Dow  L.  Hilliard  at  Belchertown, 
Mass.,  on  January  1. 

’91 — Robert  A.  Millikan,  president  of 
the  California  Institute  of  Technology, 
had  charge  of  (he  chapel  services  at  Ober- 
lin College  March  30. 

e'91— Jarvis  A.  Strong  attended  the  re- 
union of  Leave  area  V.  M.  C.  A.  secre- 
taries during  the  war  at  New  York  City 
March  24.  The  Leave  area  Aims  were 
there  shown  for  (lie  first  (line,  being  re- 
leased by  the  United  States  government 
for  the  occasion.  Mr.  Strong  was  Enter- 


students  for  President  Wilkins  and 
his  ideals  and  educational  program. 
Mr.  Olmstead  also  exhibited  motion 
pictures  of  the  campus  and  the  last 
commencement  activities. 

The  club  feels  that  at  this  meeting, 
more  than  any  one  since  President 
King  was  its  guest  over  five  years 
ago,  has  it  been  brought  to  a close 
relation  and  understanding  of  the 
present  problems  and  activities  of  its 
alma  mater. 

The  Pittsburgh  alumni  are  most 
grateful  to  Mr.  Olmstead  for  accom- 
plishing this  through  his  personal 
presentation  of  Oberlin’s  vital  mes- 
sage. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by 
twenty-five  loyal  and  enthusiastic 
alumni. 

Cora  Spangler,  Sec’y. 


tninment  and  Recreational  Director  in 
Brittany  Leave  area  during  the  war. 

1 91  Dr.  Edward  A.  Steiner,  professor 
of  history  at  Grinnell  College,  Iowa,  oc- 
cupied the  pulpit  of  the  United  Church, 
Oberlin,  on  April  1. 

’93 — The  class  is  honored  in  having 
Louis  Hart  as  president  of  the  Alumni 
Association.  Honor  him  by  being  present 
June  15-19. 

93  Mrs.  Clara  Davis  Bridgman  laid  the 
cornerstone  for  the  Frederick  Brainerd 
Bridgman  Memorial  Hospital  at  Johan- 
nesburg, South  Africa,  January  7,  1928. 

’93— The  class  has  four  children  in  col- 
lege Lucy  J . Bond  (Soph.) ; F.  Brainerd 
Bridgman  (Fresh);  Frederic  B.  Dutton 
(Sen.);  William  M.  McCord  (Sen.). 

’93 — Reunion  class  headquarters  are  to 
be  at  Cranford,  163  East  College  Street. 

’94 — Frank  Nicholas  Spindler  is  a 
teacher  in  the  department  of  Education 
at  the  Central  State  Teachers’  College  of 
Stevens  Point,  Wis.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spind- 
ler have  one  child,  George  Dearborn, 
aged  S. 

96  Payson  L.  Curtiss  is  now  mayor 
of  Garrettsville,  Ohio.  Rev.  Curtiss  is 
also  pastor  of  the  United  Church  of  Gar- 
rettsville. 

’96-  97 — Mrs.  Frank  Sherrill  (Emma 

Armstroflf)  of  Lakewood,  died  April  4. 
She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  three 
daughters,  a brother  and  a sister. 

'98 — It's  been  said  'OS  is  the  “peppiest” 
class  ever  graduated  from  Oberlin.  Ain't 
it  awful  the  way  some  folks  use  slang. 
They  won't  dare  use  It  June  15-19. 

’98  has  eighteen  children  in  college  this 
year:  Dudley  P.  Barnard  (Soph.):  Eleanor 
A.  Barnard  (Sen.);  Fletcher  E.  Campbell 
(Jim);  Sydney  N.  Fisher  (Sen.);  James 
W.  Griswold  (Fresh.);  Adelaide  Heming- 
way (Sen.);  Isabelle  11.  Hemingway 
(Soph.);  Marjory  N.  Johnson  (Fresh.); 
Melville  K.  Iflracofe  (Jun.):  Gaylord  C. 
Leltny  (Soph.);  G.  Freeman  Rowell 
(Soph.);  Carroll  Iv.  Shaw  (Sen.);  Vir- 
ginia II.  Thatcher  (Soph.);  Frederic  R. 
White  (Fresh.);  George  R.  White  (Soph.); 
Clara  I,.  Whitney  (Fresh);  Elizabeth  R. 
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Whitney  (Sen.);  Theodore  J.  Yocom 
(Fresh.). 

•9g_Reunion  class  headquarters  are  to 
be  at  May  Cottage,  108  Elm  Street. 

’03— If  you  are  back  June  15-19  “Happy” 
will  greet  you  with  the  same  winning 
smile,  though  the  supporting  column  Is  a 
little  more  rotund. 

ex-’03— Mortimer  A.  Houghton  has  been 
appointed  a trustee  of  the  Lorain  County 
Children’s  Home  by  the  county  commis- 
sioners. 

'03— Word  has  just  been  received  that 
Flora  Heebner,  who  returned  to  China 
last  summer,  had  just  succeeded  in  get- 
ting into  Shansi.  Her  way  heretofore 
has  been  blocked  by  two  opposing  armies. 

*03— Dr.  Dudley  B.  Reed,  head  of  the 
Health  Service  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. spoke  to  the  Oberlin  College  stu- 
dents at  their  chapel  services  on  March  20. 

*03— Reunion  class  headquarters  are  to 
be  at  Lord  Cottage,  South  Professor 
Street. 

ex-'04 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Red- 
mon  (Laura  Packard)  and  daughters  have 
moved  back  to  New  York  from  Baltimore 
and  are  again  living  at  530  Riverside 
Drive.  Mr.  Redmon  is  director  of  the 
New  York  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross. 

’05 — Mrs.  Daisy  Toorny  Noyes  is  now 
living  at  10  William  Street,  Stonington, 
Conn. 

’05 — A son,  Hale  Baldwin,  was  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  F.  McMahon  April  11 
at  Sloane’s  Hospital  for  Women,  New 
York  City.  Their  home  address  is  101 
Chestnut  Street,  Bethlehem.  Pa. 


’05— Some  Phases  of  American  Politics 
was  the  subject  of  a talk  given  before 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Oberlin  College  on 
April  1 by  Grove  Patterson,  editor  of  the 
Toledo  Blade.  Mr.  Patterson  Is  to  be 
permanent  chairman  of  the  Oberlin  Mock 
Republican  Convention  to  be  held  May  15. 

’06 — H.  LeRoy  Neilson  is  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Foreman  Publishing 
Company  of  1249  U.  B.  Bldg.,  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

’00 — Mrs.  Lucy  Hopkins  Slack  is  chair- 
man of  the  India  Section  of  the  Foreign 
Division  of  the  National  Board  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  is  serving  in  the  Foreign 
Division  office  for  six  months  while  its 
executive  is  attending  the  Jerusalem  Con- 
ference. Mr.  Frank  Slack  is  with  the 
National  Council  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  as 
Foreign  Executive.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Slack 
live  at  339  Tecumseh  Avenue,  Mt.  Ver- 
non, N.  Y. 

’07— John  C.  Boyers  has  been  made 
president  of  the  Ward  Motor  Vehicle  Co., 
with  which  he  has  been  associated  for 
fourteen  years.  The  company  manufac- 
tures electric  trucks  for  delivery  pur- 
poses. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boyers’  residence  is 
at  15  Oneida  Street,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

'07 — The  second  International  Congress 
of  Radiology  is  to  meet  in  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  in  July.  From  the  seventy-five 
who  expressed  willingness  to  read  papers, 
twenty  were  allotted  to  the  United  States. 
Roscoe  G.  Van  Nuys  of  Berkeley,  Calif., 
has  been  invited  to  read  a paper  on  some 
original  work  with  Dr.  Moody  of  the 
University  of  California.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 


Van  Nuys  expect  to  sail  early  in  June. 

’07— Donald  Carroll,  the  five-year-old 

son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  S.  Lyman, 
died  on  March  G,  after  a brief  illness  with 
pneumonia.  Donald  was  the  youngest 
child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lymon,  who  live 
at  2854  Rockwood  Place,  Toledo. 

’08— The  Behrs  will  get  you  if  you  don’t 
watch  out.  Beat  them  to  it  by  saying 
you’ll  be  back  June  15-19. 

c‘08— The  Hampton  Institute  Choir,  di- 
rected by  Dr.  R.  Nathaniel  Dett,  gave  a 
concert  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  on 
April  1G.  The  final  number,  “As  Chil- 
dren Walk  Ye  in  God's  Love,”  is  a com- 
position of  Dr.  Dett. 

’08 — Boosey  & Co.,  the  House  of  Song 
fame,  of  New  York,  have  recently  pub- 
lished “ Y’our  Song  from  Paradise,” 
words  and  music  by  Sydney  B.  Brown. 
It  Is  called  the  Boosey  Ballad  and  is 
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featured  by  Reinald  Werrenratli.  It  is 
styled  the  greatest  ballad  in  many  years 
and  was  recently  heard  over  the  Atwater 
Kent  Radio  Hour.  Sydney  Brown  and 
wife,  Gail  Ridgway  Brown,  will  return 
this  year  from  a two-years’  sojourn  in 
France. 

’08— Reunion  class  headquarters  are  to 
be  at  Guide,  137  Elm  Street. 

’00— Rev.  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Stick  and 
daughter  returned  to  their  home  in  this 
country,  at  Brownhelm,  Ohio,  on  April  6. 
Rev.  Stick  is  head  of  the  theological  de- 
partment, Amanzimtiti  Institute  at  the 
Adams  Mission  Station  in  Natal,  South 
Africa. 

’09 — A son,  Ober  Lincoln,  was  born  No- 
vember 25  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  L. 
Shuey  of  R.  R.  10,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

*10— On  November  6,  1927,  Lynn  B.,  Jr., 
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was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lynn  B.  Grif- 
fith of  405  N.  Park  Avenue,  Warren, 
Ohio.  Mr.  Griffith  is  the  Trumbull 
county  prosecuting  attorney,  and  debated 
on  April  30  with  Clarence  Darrow. 

’ll— Edmund  Burroughs  is  secretary  of 
the  Bar  Association  of  Akron,  Ohio.  Mr. 
Burroughs  lives  at  120G  Sunset  View 
Drive,  Akron. 

'll—  G.  Henry  Birrell  is  the  city  solic- 
itor of  Warren,  Ohio.  His  address  is 
101  Rideway  Avenue. 

’ll — An  arrangement  has  been  made  be- 
tween Harvard  and  Cornell  Universities, 
by  which  Professor  Robert  E.  Cushman 
of  the  department  of  government  at  Cor- 
nell University  will  have  a temporary 
leave  of  absence  in  order  to  lecture  at 
Harvard  during  the  last  semester  of  the 
college  year.  This  arrangement  makes  it 
possible  by  two  Harvard  professors  to 
travel  abroad  in  search  for  original  ma- 
terials for  developing  theories  of  na- 
tional government. 

’ll— Doris  Stevens  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Pan  American  Union  as  chairman 
of  the  Pan  American  Woman’s  Commis- 
sion to  study  the  status  of  women  there 
and  recommend  measures  to  make  men 
and  women  equal  before  the  law. 

’12 — Word  has  been  received  of  the 
death  of  Hubert  M.  Freeman,  on  March 
5,  at  275  Berkeley  Avenue,  Bloomfield, 
N.  J.  Mr.  Freeman  was  a research  en- 
gineer with  the  Westinghouse  Lamp  Co. 

’13— Bring  along  all  the  appendages— a 
trained  kindergartner  will  be  on  hand  to 
look  after  them  on  June  15-19. 

’13 — Rev.  Philip  D.  Sutton,  who  re- 
turned to  China  last  summer  with  his 
family,  had  been  held  at  the  coast  be- 
cause of  the  armies  at  the  Shansi  border. 
At  last,  by  a circuitous  route  to  the 
south,  he  has  gotten  into  the  province 
and  is  now  in  Taiku  as  the  pastor  of  the 
church  he  ministered  to  before  his  fur- 
lough in  America. 

’13— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  L.  Curtis 
(Gertrude  Edwards)  have  a son,  born  No- 
vember 27,  James  Edwards  Curtis,  Mid- 
land, Mich. 

’13 — Reunion  class  headquarters  are  to 
be  at  Dascomb,  130  West  College  Street. 

’14— Leyton  E.  Carter,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  for  the  past  eight  years,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  the  Cleveland 
Foundation  to  succeed  Carlton  K.  Mat- 
son,  ’15,  who  resigned  March  1.  Mr.  Car- 
ter assumed  his  duties  on  May  1. 

’15— Leonard  Emmett  Drewry  died  at 
U.  S.  Veterans’  Hospital  No.  91,  Tuske- 
gee,  Ala.,  on  February  23.  At.  he  time  of 
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his  death  he  was  Principal  of  the  college 
high  school  and  professor  of  Education 
at  Talladega  College,  Talladega,  Ala.  As 
a tribute  to  his  memory  the  high  school 
is  now  called  the  Drewry  Practice 
School. 

c’15— The  Dartmouth  College  glee  club, 
which  is  under  the  direction  of  Homer 
P.  Wliitford,  took  first  place  in  the  In- 
tercollegiate Glee  Club  Association  meet, 
held  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  in 
March.  Professor  Wliitford  lias  been  di- 
rector of  the  glee  club  and  college  or- 
ganist during  the  last  two  years. 

’15— Sarah  Phyllis  Jewell  arrived  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Hartwell 
Jewell  (Lorene  H.  Osborn),  7322  Wyom- 
ing Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  April  1. 

’1G — Edith  Halliday  Kingsley  is  living 
at  823  Belmont  Street,  Waverley,  Mass., 
where  Mr.  Kingsley  is  a professor  of 
psychology  in  Boston  University.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kingsley  have  three  children, 
Lowell,  Howard,  Jr.,  and  Elaine  Vir- 
ginia. 

’17-’18— A son,  William  Barnard,  was 
born  to  Alan  B.  and  Elizabeth  Barnard 
Sheldon  in  Denver,  Colo.,  January  23, 
1928. 

’17— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  B.  Sheldon 
and  two  children  live  at  170  E.  90th 
Street,  New  York  City,  where  Dr.  Shel- 
don is  practicing  medicine.  He  is  con- 
nected with  the  Presbyterian  Hospital 
and  is  an  instructor  in  medicine  at  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

’17— Last  July  Elizabeth  Miller  left 
Riverside,  Calif,  and  moved  to  1205  Day- 
ton  Avenue,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  where  she 
is  director  of  Religious  Education  in  the 
First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

’17— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  W.  Hager 
(Pauline  Alford)  and  their  two  children 
are  living  at  Ostrander,  Wash. 

’17,  '18 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  R.  McPhee 
(Mary  Ziegler)  are  living  in  Ames,  Iowa, 
where  Dr.  McPhee  has  been  assistant 
professor  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Edu- 
cation at  Iowa  State  College  for  the  past 
four  years.  They  have  a three-year-old 
son  and  a daughter  ten  months  old. 

’IS — The  last  reunion  before  the  gray 
hairs  and  the  bald  spots  begin.  Don’t 
miss  it  June  15-19. 

'18— The  marriage  of  Ruth  C.  Fobes  and 
Warfield  Monroe  Firor  on  March  29  has 
been  announce!.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Firor  live 
at  2133  Callow  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 

*18 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Karl  P.  Schmidt 
(Margaret  Wightman)  and  two  sons  are 
Living  at  205  E.  Cedar  Street,  Homewood, 
111.  Mr.  Schmidt  is  in  the  Field  Mu- 
seum, Chicago. 


After  College-'-W hat! 

The  Drexel  Institute 
Library  School 

Offers  a one-year  course  for 
college  graduates.  The  degree 
B.S.  in  L.S.  is  granted. 

PHILADELPHIA 
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The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 

THE 

NEW  WAYNE  KNIT 
HOSIERY 

^PEOPLES  BANKING  COT^ 

^^OBE  RLI N . OH 

Feature— 
Slenderette  Heel 

A Helpful  Bank 

All  Silk  Chiffon  and 
Service  Weights 

$1.65  and  $1.85 

ARE  YOU  RECEIVING  the  proper  service 
from  your  bank  ? 

IS  YOUR  BANKING  business  being  handled 
in  a satisfactory  way? 

The  Season’s  Colorings  are 
unusual  examples  of  the 
dyers’  art. 

THIS  INSTITUTION  HAS  every  facility 
for  attending  to  your  wants,  properly  and  promptly. 

IF  YOU  ARE  THINKING  of  changing  or 
enlarging  your  banking  connections,  we  will  be 
pleased  to  talk  with  you. 

I.  L.  PORTER, 

The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 

Cashier. 

Apollo  Theatre 

The 

News  Printing  Company 

Rex  Theatre 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

THE  BEST  AND  LATEST 

Motion  Picture  Productions 

Printers  of 

THE 

ALUMNI 

The  Painted  Window 

MAGAZINE 

AND  MARTIN  INN 

19  East  College  Street 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 

Anything  in  Printing 

from  a 

PRIVATE  DINING  ROOMS  FOR  ALUMNI 
PARTIES,  SMALL  QROUPS,  ETC. 

Card  to  a Book 
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Changing  College 

By 

Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins 

$1.50 

HAYLOR’S 

Books  and  Stationery 

«e» i<£ggg>i-x -isv 

Oberlin  Professional  Directory 


PAUL  C.  COLEGROVE,  M.D. 
7 West  College  St. 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 
Hours — 10  to  12  a.  m.,  2 to  5 p.  m. 


DR.  W.  R.  GREGG 
OSTEOPATHIC 

Physician  and  Surgeon 

Hours — 9-12;  2-5.  Phone  107; 
Res.  433-W 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


G.  C.  JAMESON,  M.D. 

13  West  College  St. 
OBERLIN 


DR.  J.  E.  BARNARD 

DENTIST 

17  West  College  St.  Phone  420 


DR.  C.  W.  CARRICK 

DENTIST 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


Bureau  of 

College  Preparation  and 
College  Tutoring 
A.  M.  FOOTE,  M.A. 

148  Elm  St. 

Phone  495  Oberlin,  Ohio 


t'18— "A  Christian  Pioneer"  is  an  ar- 
ticle of  appreciation  of  the  work  of  Al- 
fred Ray  Atwood,  which  appeared  in  the 
Inter-Mountain  Institute  News  in  Jan- 
uary. Rev.  Atwood  has  become  asssitant 
to  President  Paddock,  ’72,  of  the  Inter- 
Mountain  Institute  at  Weiser,  Idaho. 

‘IS — Reunion  class  headquarters  are  to 
be  at  Allencroft,  137  South  Professor 
Street. 

T9 — Mildred  A.  Kinney's  permanent  ad- 
dress is  still  1416  Columbine  Street,  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  but  this  winter,  on  leave  of 
absence  from  the  Denver  Public  Library, 
she  is  spending  in  studying  Library  Sci- 
ence at  the  University  of  Illinois  Li- 
brary School.  She  will  resume  her  work 
in  Denver  in  September.  While  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  Miss  Kinney  is 
living  at  1204  W.  Oregon,  Urbnna,  HI. 

T9 — Wera  C.  Schuller  is  teaching  Ger- 
man in  Milwaukee  State  Teachers’  Col- 
lege. Her  residence  address  is  2S3  Oak- 
land Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ex-’lO,  c’20— Lewis  E.  and  Mildred  Har- 
ter Davis  are  now  living  in  Canton, 
China,  where  Mr.  Davis,  since  last  June, 
has  been  acting  manager  of  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York.  Mrs.  Davis  is 
conducting  student  choir  at  Lingnam 
University  (formerly  Canton  Christian 
College),  has  a private  class  in  singing, 
and  is  giving  recitals  at  the  University, 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  other 
schools  near  Canton. 

’20— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winfield  D.  Caldwell 
(Marion  Dasef)  and  two  children  live  at 
1589  Larch  Street,  Firestone  Park,  Akron, 
Ohio.  Mrs.  Caldwell,  who  was  critically 
ill  for  the  past  nine  weeks,  is  now  slowly 
recovering.  She  has  been  moved  tempor- 
arily to  her  parents’  home,  180  Columbia 
Court,  Barberton,  Ohio. 

ex-’20 — “ How  Henry  Ford  Mines  His 
Coal,"  an  article  by  Bruce  Catton,  was 
carried  in  the  Ann  Arbor  Daily  News  of 
April  4. 

’20 — Ying  Lam  Lee  has  recently  been 
appointed  vice-president  of  Lingnam  Uni- 
versity, China.  He  still  remains  active 
in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  of  Canton,  China. 

'20,  ’22 — A son,  George  Roberts  Bent  II, 
was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  R.  Bent 
(Eleanor  J.  Hopkins)  of  Berea,  Ky.,  on 
March  5. 

'21 — C.  Catharine  Oberly  is  an  assistant 
In  the  Technology  department  of  the 
Cleveland  Public  Library.  Miss  Oberly 
lives  at  11425  Mayfield  Road,  Cleveland. 

'21— Grace  E.  Arnold  is  now  with  the 
Physical  Training  department  of  Soldiers' 
Hospital,  Sawtelle,  Calif.  Miss  Arnold 
was  formerly  in  the  Fitzsimmons  Hos- 
pital of  Denver. 

'22— Lorena  B.  Coale,  Warren,  Ohio, 
who  suffered  severe  injuries  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident  last  winter,  is  able  to  he 
around  again. 

'22 — Nodle  Dorn  Klmhnlkim  is  superin- 
tendent of  the  Korean  Christian  Insti- 
tute of  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  Miss  Kim  is 
at  present  in  this  country  on  a six  months 
leave  of  absence  for  rest  and  travel. 

’28— Think  of  all  the  new  wives  and 
husbands  you'll  have  a chance  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  June  15-19. 

'23 — Max  KrofTstky  died  suddenly  at  Ills 
home  in  Brooklyn  on  March  30.  After 
leaving  college  Mr.  KrolTsky  taught  in 


the  New  York  public  schools.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  mother,  of  Brooklyn,  a sis- 
ter, of  Pittsburgh,  and  a brother  Hy- 
man, of  the  class  of  1920,  who  also  lives 
in  Brooklyn. 

'23— This  year’s  squash  rackets  cham- 
pion at  the  University  Club  of  Cleveland 
is  Rufus  H.  Emery.  Mr.  Emery  is  not 
only  champion  at  the  University  Club 
but  holds  the  title  for  the  game  as  cham- 
pion of  the  city  of  Cleveland,  which 
place  was  held  last  year  by  Richard  W. 
Bos  worth,  also  of  ’23. 

23  Wilfred  II.  Bunker  is  living  at  600 
W.  122nd  Street,  New  York  City,  where 
he  is  finishing  a theological  course  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary. 

’23— Walter  S.  Schwuchow  of  514  Sev- 
enth Street,  La  Salle,  111.,  is  now  director 
of  music  there  and  has  charge  of  the 
music  in  the  La  Salle-Peru  Township  high 
school  and  the  La  Salle-Peru  Oglesby 
junior  college. 

’23— Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Frank  of 
Marion,  Ohio,  announce  the  marriage  of 
their  daughter,  Louise,  to  Mr.  Charles  C. 
Rowland,  on  Tuesday,  April  11,  in  St. 
Paul’s  Episcopal  Church.  After  the  cere- 
mony a wedding  breakfast  was  served  to 
approximately  fifty  guests  in  the  ball- 
room of  the  Harding  Hotel.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rowland  left  for  a trip  through  the 
eastern  states,  after  which  they  will  make 
their  home  in  Marion.  Miss  June  Ains- 
worth, of  the  class  of  '25,  was  among  the 
out-of-town  guests  at  the  wedding. 

’23 — Harlan  G.  Murrelle  and  Olive  Mary 
Holley  of  Cleveland,  were  married  Feb- 
ruray  6.  They  have  taken  up  their  resi- 
dence in  Sayre,  Pa.,  where  Mr.  Murrelle 
is  in  business  with  his  father. 

'23 — Kenneth  Telfer  is  advertising  rep- 
resentative with  Collier’s  Weekly. 

’23— Reunion  class  headquarters  are  to 
be  at  Tank,  110  East  Colege  Street. 

’24,  ’23— For  the  past  two  years  J.  Max- 
well Molyneaux  has  been  teacher  of  Latin 
and  principal  of  the  Bliss,  New  York,  high 
school.  Next  year  he  will  act  as  super- 
vising principal  of  the  Marcellus  high 
school.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Molyneaux  (Betty 

Black)  have  one  child.  Joel. 

'24 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Cushman  of 
Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  have  announced  the 
engagement  of  their  daughter,  Mary 

Bradford  Cushman,  to  Mr.  Irving  Springer 
Brown  of  the  Maritime  Customs  Service, 
Shanghai,  China,  and  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

h’24 — On  March  23  Frances  Densmore 
of  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  submitted  a paper 
on  the  music  of  the  North  American  In- 
dian at  the  sitting  of  the  Academy  of 
Athens.  Greece.  Miss  Densmore  is  a 

member  of  a Washington  academy. 

e’24 — Another  song  by  Ruth  Wright 
Vanderlip  has  been  accepted  for  publica- 
tion by  the  Oliver  Ditson  Company  of 
Boston,  Mass.  This  is  a setting  of  “The 
Little  Tavern’’  by  Edna  St.  Vincent  Mil- 
lay,  for  low  or  medium  voice,  with  piano 
accompaniment.  It  was  first  sung  in 
Oberlin  two  years  ago  by  Edna  Tyne 
Bowles,  contralto,  and  met  with  consid- 
erable success. 

’24— The  wedding  of  Eugene  BIsehoflf 
and  Jean  Stuart  Canby  took  place  March 
31  In  Dayton,  Ohio.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bls- 
Choff  will  live  at  State  College,  Pa  . where 
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Some  New  Important  Books 

Bismarck — Ludwig 

We — Lindbergh  

Mother  India — Mayo  

. I . so 

Count  Luckner — Thomas  

. . . 2.50 

Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey — Wilder 

. . . 2.50 

Germany  Ten  Years  After — Danton.... 

• • • 3-50 

Best  Stories  of  1927 — O’Brian 

. . . 2.50 

America  Comes  of  Age — Siegfried 

. . . 3.00 

Pilgrimage  to  Palestine — Fosdick 

. . . 2.50 

Christ  at  the  Round  Table— Jones 

...  1.50 

America — Van  Loon  

. . . 5.00 

The  Storv  of  Music — Bekker 

. . . 3.50 

Man  Nobody  Knows — Barton 

. . . 1 .00 

Great  American  Band-Wagon — Merz... 

. . . 3.00 

A complete  list  of  the  Religious  Books 

of  Canon 

A Strange  Interlude — O’Neill 

. . . 2.50 

B.  H.  Streeter. 

Reforging  America — Stoddard  

Crusade — Bvrne  

Wintersmoon — Walpole  

. . . 3.00 
. . . 2.00 

Books  for  Commencement  gifts. 
Always  the  newest  fiction. 

Shoddy — Brummitt  

. . . 2.00 

Above  sent  postpaid  at  publishers’  prices. 

A.  G.  Comings  &l  Son 

As  Near  As  The  Nearest  Mail  Box 

It  is  easy  to  bank  by  mail  with  Oberlin’s  leading  Bank.  Just 
place  your  check  for  deposit  in  an  envelope,  stamp  it, 
and  address  it  to  us.  We  will  do  the  rest.  De- 
posit tickets  and  addressed  envelope  will 
be  gladly  forwarded  to  any 
depositor. 

y? 

The  Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Company 

“On  The  Corner” 

O.  C.  McKEE,  Cashier 
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REBER  JOHNSON 

Professor  of  Violin  in  the  Ober- 
lin  Conservator}'  of  Music,  will 
take  private  pupils  during  the 
summer  session  of  the  Conserv- 
atory, June  20-Aug.  8.  Make 
arrangements  now. 

REBER  JOHNSON 


NEWCOMERS 
TO  OBERLIN 
will  want  a house 
I Have  Them 

LARGE— SMALL 
FURNISHED 
UNFURNISHED 
RENT— SELL 

Write  now,  as  best  avail- 
able places  for  the  fall  are  re- 
served in  the  spring. 

T.  J.  RICE 

35  W.  College  Oberlin,  O. 


JOHN  HANCOCK  SERIES 

• • WIVES  of  • • 

BUSINESS  MEN 

THE  difference  between  office 
and  household  economy  often 
causes  astonishment  and  confusion 
to  business  men.  Their  wives  mean 
well,  but  as  for  method — I 
The  household  budget  is  the 
answer.  We  have  sent  thousands 
of  our  budget  sheets  to  wives  who 
have  attacked  this  problem. 

To  business  men  who  care  about 
ordered  and  reasonable  expendi- 
ture and  saving — that  is,  the  in- 
troduction of  business  methods 
into  the  home — we  recommend 
the  John  Hancock  Home  Budget 
Sheet. 

Your  local  John  Hancock  office 
will  be  glad  to  send  you  a copy, 
or  one  can  be  obtained  by  writing 
to 

INQUIRY  BUREAU 

nuDl  KyC) 


Life  insurance  Company 
■ •• 

197  CLARENDON  ST..  BOSTON.  MASS. 


SIXTY-FIFTH  YEAR  OF  BUSINESS  — 


Mr.  Bi  sell  off  is  professor  of  Physical  Ed- 
ucation at  Penn  State  College. 

"24— The  Weekly  News  of  the  New  York 
League  of  Women  Voters  contains  an 
article,  “ The  Oberlin  Mock  Convention,” 
by  Ncvin  E.  Baeliet.  Mr.  Baeliet  took 
part  in  the  mock  convention  at  Oberlin 
in  1924  and  was  requested  by  the  News 
to  write  the  article. 

’24 — On  September  10  the  engagement 
of  M.  Elizabeth  Apgar,  Goucher  College 
’26,  to  Albert  S.  “Hogan,  was  announced. 
The  wedding  will  take  place  in  June. 
Mr.  Ilogan  is  selling  steel  for  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Company  of  New  York  and 
is  living  at  25  Park  Street,  Montclair, 
N.  J. 

’25— We  welcome  President  Ernest 
Hatch  Wilkins  and  will  be  glad  to  greet 
him  June  15-19. 

’25— Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  B.  Balch  of  Oak 
Park,  111.,  have  announced  the  engage- 
ment of  their  daughter,  Esther,  to  Era 
Hauser  of  Oak  Park. 

’25 — W.  Arthur  Richards  has  been 
awarded  a fellowship  for  graduate  study 
in  Pliilosoph}'  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago for  next  year. 

’25 — A son,  Charles  L.  Wakefield,  was 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  N.  Hitch- 
cock (Elizabeth  Nash  Locke)  on  Novem- 
ber 21,  1927.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hitchcock 
are  still  living  at  2937  E.  Erie  Avenue, 
Lorain,  Ohio. 

’25— Harold  Fletcher  Lee,  who  served 
for  two  years  as  head  of  the  normal  de- 
partment, Edward  Waters  College,  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  has  been  elected  instructor 
in  education  in  the  combined  normal  and 
industrial  department,  Wilberforce  Uni- 
versity. Mr.  Lee  is  pursuing  courses  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  M.A.  in  Education. 

’25 — Reunion  class  headquarters  are  to 
be  at  Webster,  51  South  Professor  Street. 

’26— More  engagements,  a few  marriages 
and  a baby  or  two  to  announce  June  15-19. 

’26 — Dorothy  Laing  is  teaching  in  the 
Junior  high  school  of  Duquesne,  Pa.,  and 
continuing  her  graduate  work  in  the  Eng- 
lish department  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh. 

ex-’26— R.  Bolton  Williams  is  engaged  in 
hotel  work,  being  manager  of  The  Mi- 
naphe  Inn  at  Sayre,  Pa.  In  company 
with  a Michigan  graduate  he  has  been 
appearing  in  a singing  act  in  vaudeville 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  with 
noteworthy  success. 

’26— C.  La  Verne  Potter  is  selling  bonds 
for  the  Halsey  Stuart  & Co.  Buffalo  office. 
Mr.  Potter  is  living  at  home  in  Ham- 
burg, N.  Y. 

c’26— Elizabeth  Sinkford  is  studying  at 
the  Institute  of  Musical  Art  in  New  York 
City,  having  been  granted  a scholarship 
there  in  June.  She  has  recently  given  a 
few  recitals,  the  two  most  important 
ones  at  Howard  and  Fisk  Universities. 
On  August  24  she  appeared  in  Oberlin 
as  the  soloist  in  the  concert  by  the 
Douglass  Memorial  Chorus. 

’26— On  December  28,  at  an  Informal 
tea  given  at  her  home  In  Three  Rivers, 
Mich.,  Miss  Elizabeth  Swarthout  an- 
nouncement her  engagement  to  Harold 
Underwood.  Mr.  Underwood  Is  a junior 
at  Michigan  State. 


JOHN  M.  HALL 
Attorney-at-Law 

1213-14-15-16-17  Bank  of  Italy  Bldg. 
7th  and  Olive  Sts.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Cable  Address — “McHali” 


GIBSON’S 

Where  You  and  I Eat 
in  Oberlin 


PICTURES 
OF  ALUMNI 

J.  E.  COLLINS 

OBERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHER 


OBERLIN  HARDWARE 
COMPANY 
Telephone  205 


CHARLES  E.  HERRICK 

FOR  COLLEGE  JEWELRY 

Will  Gladly  Send  Selection  on 
Memo 

7 West  College  St.  Oberlin 


DALTON’S  BOOT  SHOP 


33  W.  College  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 


A.  R.  K1MPTON 

JEWELRY 

2i  West  College  St.  Oberlin 


WATSON’S  HARDWARE 

In  Business  in  Oberlin 
for  Thirty  Years 

WATSON’S  HARDWARE 


PFAFF  & MORRIS 

“The  Store  that  Men  Approve” 

9 S.  Main  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 
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All  Climes — All  Times 


Travel  Department 


XEruat  Company 


Traveler's  Checks 
Tickets,  Tours 
Travel  Advice 


Fm  glad  you  ’phoned  me,  Jim!” 

Of  course  he  is  happy  about  it.  And  any  classmate  of  yours  will  be  de- 
lighted to  have  you  phone  him  when  you  are  in  his  town  and  have  some 
time  to  kill.  Particularly  if  you  have  not  seen  each  other  for  years . . . 
This  is  only  one  of  the  pleasant  things  that  the  Intercollegiate  Alumni 
Hotels  make  possible.  At  each  of  these  hotels  is  an  index  of  the  resident 
alumni  of  your  college.  When  you  are  travelling  and  have  a moment  to 
spare,  this  index  is  a treasure  trove  of  information  for  reviving  friend- 
ships that  mean  much  to  you . . . Stop  at  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotels 
when  you  travel.  You  will  enjoy  the  experience.  And  you  will  be 
helping  the  Alumni  Office  in  furthering  the  work  which  it  is  doing. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  ALUMNI  HOTELS 


Baltimore , Southern 
Berkeley , Claremont 
Bethlehem,  Pa .,  Bethlehem 
Boston , Copley-Plaza 
Chicago , Blackstone 
Chicago , Windermere 
Chicago , Allerton  House 
Cleveland , Allerton  House 
Columbu $,  Neil  House 
Fresno , Californian 
Kansas  City , Muehlebach 
Lincoln,  Lincoln 

Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles  Biltmore 
Madison,  Park 
Minneapolis,  Nicollet 
Montreal,  Mount  Royal  Hotel 
New  Orleans,  Montelcone 
New  York,  Roosevelt 


New  York,  Waldorf-Astoria 

Northampton,  Mass.,  Northampton 

Oakland,  Oakland 

Peoria,  III.,  Pere  Marquette 

Philadelphia,  Benjamin  Franklin 

Pittsburgh,  Schenley 

Portland,  Ore.,  Multnomah 

Rochester,  Seneca 

Sacramento,  Sacramento 

San  Diego,  St.  James 

San  Francisco,  Palace 

Seattle,  Olympic 

St.  Louis,  Coronado 

Syracuse,  Onondaga 

Toronto,  King  Edward 

Urbana,  III.,  Urbana-Lincoln 

JVashington,  D.  C.,  New  Willard 

IVilliamsport,  Pa.,  Lycoming 


INTERCOLLEGIATE 
ALUMNI  EXTENSION 
SERVICE,  Inc. 

18  E.  41st  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mail  this  coupon  to  the  Alumni  Office 

1 

Kindly  send  me  an  Introduction  Card  to  the 
I managers  of  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotels.  j 

1 ° TSlame Class I 

c -Address I 

j C“y [ 

1 


